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PREFACE. 


—_~o— 


THE final rupture between our Government 
and the Amir of Kabul, which has been 
impending at any time during the past 
four or five years—and which assumed a 
more threatening aspect after his con- 
temptuous treatment of the Viceroy’s polite 
invitation to the Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi, by which act he signalized himself as 
the only independent ruler in diplomatic 
relations with the Government of India 
who refused to be represented at that 
august ceremony—has all of a sudden been 
brought prominently before the British 
people by the warlike action of Government 
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to resent the premeditated and unprovoked 
insult of a spoiled and petted barbarian 
neighbour who has mistaken conciliation 
for fear, and forbearance for weakness. 
And the circumstance has naturally led to 
the public discussion of the causes which 
have brought about this crisis in the 
relations heretofore subsisting between 
that Ruler and ourselves. 

In the course of this discussion, as it is 
represented in the periodicals of the day 
by the utterances of those who are the 
guides of public opinion at home, one sees 
the subject treated piecemeal from different 
points of view, based upon an isolated 
occurrence, according to the information 
and bias of the author or speaker, but no- 
where with a comprehensive grasp of the 
whole case ; thus leaving the people to form 


their opinions upon incomplete premises. 
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Convinced as I am of the very great 
importance to our national interests of the 
thorough comprehension by the nation of 
the character of our previous relations, and 
of the nature of our final rupture with the 
Amir of Kabul, and assured as I am of our 
power to safeguard our own rights over the 
whole country which we have assisted him 
to hold as the frontier province of our own 
Empire in India, I have ventured to put 
together for submission to the consideration 

and inquiry of the nation a very brief . 
~ account of the country and people ruled by 
the Amir with whom we are now at war. 

The account is in the form of a connected 
summary of the principal events in the 
history of the country from the time it 
came into existence as an independent 
state, to the time of Sher Ali’s defiance, 
and the march of our troops into his 
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territory; and it concludes with a short 
account of the main divisions of the country 
and the several races inhabiting it. 

I have attempted to show from its past 
history, and the heterogeneous character 
of its population, how utterly unable the 
country is to maintain its independence as 
a friendly neighbour without our support, 
especially in face of the aggressive and dis- 
turbing policy pursued by Russia in Central 
Asia. For we must not lose sight of the 
fact that Russia is more than ever active in 
this quarter, and, despite the most solemn | 
and reassuring promises made at St. 
Petersburg, does not for a moment cease 
from intrigue and aggression at Tash- 
kand. 

It is not a trivial occurrence that Russian 
officers should, by the Amir’s order, find a 
welcome all over the country, and a Russian 
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Mission be entertained with unwonted dis- 
tinction and hospitality at the capital for 
days before we in India became aware of 
even their intention to enter the country— 
an act in direct violation of the solemn 
pledges of the Russian Government to the 
contrary. And it becomes a decidedly 
serious occurrence when, with this friendly 
treatment offered to the stranger, we, the 
friends and neighbours of the Amir, and 
the benefactors to his dynasty, should be 
jealously excluded, and when our Govern- 
ment asks for the reception of its own 
Mission, the British Envoy should be 
threatened with violence, and uncere- 
moniously repelled. 

I have attempted to show that with 
Russia on the border—especially since this 
infringement of her engagements—the time 


has come when we can no longer trust to 
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the goodwill or good sense of an uncon- 
trolled manager of our frontier province. 
The time has come when we must face the 
necessity of taking the management into 
our own hands, and this we are perfectly 
able to do—which is the more satisfactory 
as the task is a duty we owe to ourselves, 
to India, and to the people of Afghanistan, 
whom we have too long left to the forced 
ignorance and grinding oppression of their 
rulers. If we fail in our duty to ourselves 
and to Afghanistan, we shall afford Russia 
the excuse for interference where she has 
no possible business that is not directly 
hostile to us—for interference beyond the 
field of her legitimate operations—and the 
consequences will be by no means of a 
satisfactory kind. Whereas if we plainly 
assert our rights and stick to them, Russia 


knows what prudence is, and will refrain 
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from giving us cause to retaliate in Turkis- 
tan. 

I must explain that in committing this 
little pamphlet to the notice of the public, 
my object is to offer a brief and connected 
account of the history of Afghanistan, and 
the relations of our Government with its 
rulers, so far as these have from time to 
time become known to the public in India; 
whilst the account of the country and people 
is written from personal observation and 
inquiry. I have made no attempt to treat 
the subject in detail, for that would require 
volumes, and a leisure which I have not at 
command; but I have endeavoured to put 
the case clearly and concisely for a general 
comprehension of the whole, or for special 
inquiry into any particular point. If my 
own views on the subject have become 


apparent in reading “‘ between the lines,” I 
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can only say that they are the conclusions - 
forced upon me by a steady observation 
for twenty-two years on and about the 


frontier. 


Lahore, December 6th, 1878 


AFGHANISTAN 
AND THE AFGHANS. 


oe 


THE crisis which has long been foreseen 
by those who have had the opportunity of 
observing the course of Kabul politics 
during the last ten or twelve years has at 
last arrived, and we now find ourselves 
brought face to face with the dangers 
against which the press in this country 
has from time to time raised its voice of 
warning, and that too in no uncertain 
tone. | 

The proverbial fickleness and faithless- 
ness of the Afghan—of which our ex- 
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perience on a former occasion was of a 
very practical kind—have always been held 
forward by those who knew the people, as 
a warning against a too-confiding reliance 
upon them, and how correctly so is now 
very forcibly illustrated in the hostile 
attitude openly assumed by the Amir Sher 
Ali Khan, our erstwhile professed ally 
and- friend—a finale of his dealings with 
us which was confidently predicted so 
long ago as 1869 by more than one 
observer of his character and mode of 
government. ; 
The present crisis therefore cannot be 
supposed to have come upon us entirely 
unawares, whatever the apparent indiffe- 
rence with which we have kept our eyes 
shut to the very probable and possible 
dangers that have during the past five or 
six years threatened to imperil the peace 
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and safety of India through the unfriendly 
conduct of the Afghan ruler, whoever he 
might be. And the conduct of our Go- 
vernment in so long delaying action to 
coerce the Afghan authorities mto proper 
subordination can only be explained by 
the overweening confidence with which it 
viewed the security of its position, and the 
false hope it entertained of the mollifying 
and salutary influences of a long-suffering 
patience and conciliatory good-will. 

But be this as it may, the fact of the 
matter is that we are now at open war 
with our neighbour on the north-west 
frontier, and the question of most vital 
importance to the British Empire at this 
moment is not so much the consideration 
and discussion of the causes that have led 
to this final rupture between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Amir of Kabul, as 
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the consideration and determination of the 
momentous issues of the hostilities in 
which we are now engaged—of how and 
where the war which, despite all our 
efforts to avert it, has been forced upon 
us, is to end. For on the right determi- 
nation of these two points rests the peace 
of India, and the solution of the difficulty 
of her north-west frontier. 

To approach this subject with a fair 
chance of arriving at a just appreciation 
of the facts of the case, it will not suffice 
for us to carry our inquiry back merely 
to the time of Lord Auckland’s famous 
Simla Manifesto of forty years ago, nor 
to revive the sorry memories of that Af- 
ghan war. We must carry our retrospect 
farther back than that, and recall to mind 
who the Afghans are, and what is their 


history as an independent nation. 
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“Let us leave the Afghans as a people 
for description farther on, and for the 
present let us devote our attention to 
them as a kingdom. It is not very far 
back that we have to go, and the briefest 
review will suffice to put the case clearly 
before the reader. Let us see what it 
really tells us as matters of history. 
During the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, when the empire of the 
Mughal in India and that of the Saffavi 
in Persia were both m a like state of 
disorder and fast fallmg to decay, the 
Afghans made repeated attempts to throw 
off the yoke of the Mughal, and in the 
course of their rebellion the western tribes 
up to Kandahar fell under the rule of the 
Saffavi. This, however, was only for a 
brief interval which ended in the Afghans 
turning the tables upon their new masters, 
B 
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and destroying their dynasty by the in- 
vasion of Persia and sack of Ispahan 
under the Ghilzai leader Mir Vais of 
Kandahar. This conquest of Persia was 
made only by the western Afghans, and 
was as fleeting as it was sudden, for their 
wholesale butcheries and horrible excesses 
of every kind raised enemies against them 
on all sides, and they were soon driven 
from the country amidst universal execra- 
tion of the very name they bore. 

During the eight or ten years that the 
western Afghans were busy ravaging the 
soil of Persia, their eastern tribesmen 
were chafing under the repressive efforts 
of the Mughal governors, and were one 
by one carving out petty independent 
chiefships for themselves. And it was in 
this chaotic state of governments—with 


anarchy rampant in Persia, and rebellion 
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rife in the western provinces of the Mu- 
ghal empire in India—that Nadir Shah 
appeared upon the scene as a world-con- 
queror. A Turkman bandit himself, he 
overran Persia with his hordes of slave- 
hunting robbers of the desert with the 
speed of only the Turkman rider. He 
chased the Afghan invaders out of every 
nook and corner of the country, drove 
back the Russians from their furtive en- 
croachments on the southern provinces 
of the Caspian, and completed his victory 
with the crown of Persia on his head. 

But this amount of success did not 
satisfy the whetted ambition of the con- 
queror, now encouraged to greater achieve- 
ments by his easy triumph over Persia, . 
and the alluring prospect offered by the 
timidity and weakness of the Mughal, and 
' he invaded India with a vast army, which, 
B 2 
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like all others its predecessors bound on a 
similar errand from that quarter, was 
largely composed of Afghans—in this 
instance the rebellious subjects of the 
Mughal. His sack of the city of Delhi, 
and massacre of its inhabitants has—as 
well may be imagined—left a deeper im- 
pression upon the minds of the people of 
India than the accounts of the almost 
fabulous wealth he bore away as the spoil 
of his invasion, and the marvellous tales 
of which live fresh in the memories of the 
people who immediately benefited by it. 
Nadir Shah was assassinated in his camp 
just as he reached the borders of his 
native country, and the bulk of his spoil 
of India fell into the hands of an Afghan 
general of cavalry, who had joined his 
standard with a contingent of ten thousand 
horse at the outset of his Indian campaign. 


ie 
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This fortunate man was Sardar Ahmad 
Khan, of the Saddozai section of the 
Abdali tribe of Afghans. At the time of 
Nadir’s assassination he was present in the 
camp with the rest of the conqueror’s 
court, but a strong detachment of his 
troops was on escort duty with the trea- 
sure-party, marching up some way in rear 
of the main army; and on the fact of 
Nadir’s death becoming known he slipped 
away from the camp with a few followers, 
and immediately betook himself to Kanda- 
har, in the vicinity of which city, and in 
the midst of his own people, he came 
upon the convoy with the treasure. 

Ahmad Khan appropriated the trea- 
sure, and with its vast and varied stores 
at his disposal had no difficulty in. pur- 
chasing the good-will and allegiance, not 
only of his own clansmen, but of all 
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other Afghans, and of the neighbouring 
Baloch chiefs as well. And this done, he 
had himself crowned King of the Durrani, 
with the title Ahmad Shah, Durri Durran. 
The ceremony was performed on a pro- 
minent rock of one of the low spurs of hill 
which project on to the plain near the spot 
where the treasure was taken, and looking 
down upon the site of the present city of 
Kandahar, which was shortly after laid 
out and built up under the name of Ahmad 
Shahi or Ahmad Shahr. 

These events occurred about the year 
1747, and from that date commences the 
history of the Afghan nation as an inde- 
pendent kingdom. The vast wealth so 
suddenly and so easily acquired by Ahmad 
Shah was speedily exhausted in the ex- 
penses of starting his newly-formed Em- 


pire, and the self-made king was soon 
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obliged to look about for the means of 
replenishing a very leaky treasury which 
was ever being drained dry by the insati- 
able demands of an improvident and reck- 
less nobility who knew no restraint in their 
newly-acquired habits of pomp and extra- 
vagance. 

In this difficulty, what was more easy, 
and more suited to the tastes of the 
nation than the example of the new king’s 
late master? And so it was that during 
the twenty-six years of his reign Ahmad 
Shah managed to keep the Durrani empire 
going by a succession of seven or eight 
invasions of India which brought wealth 
to the imperial treasury, and afforded a 
welcome outlet for the ambition of his 
restless nobility, whilst at the same time 
the power and prestige so acquired enabled 
him to consolidate his authority all over the 
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country from Lahore in the east to Mash- 
had in the north-west. Towards the close 
of his active and eventful reign Ahmad 
Shah became afilicted by a loathsome 
disease which destroyed the upper part of 
his face bya horrible corroding ulceration. 
He retired to his own little native castle at 
Marif in the Tobah hills south of Ghazni, 
and there died in thé midst of the simplicity 
of his early peasant home. His body was 
brought to Kandahar, and buried in a 
court adjoining the palace he had built for 
himself in the city of his own founding. 
The mausoleum erected over it is the only 
building of any architectural merit or 
substantial structure in the whole city. 

His eldest son Tymur Shah succeeded to 
the throne. He was a weak and volup- 
tuous prince, and removed the seat of 


government from Kandahar to the gay 
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capital of Kabul. Here he held his court, 
and soon ran through the treasury left by 
his father in useless pomp and extrava- 
gance, and dissipation of all kinds; and 
with the results to be naturally expected 
as the consequence of such a reckless 
course, in which parade and pleasure took 
the place of the duties of government and 
protection of the people. Disorder in 
society and peril on the roads soon spread 
all over the country, and law, weak at the 
capital, became a dead letter in the pro- 
vinces, where everybody interpreted it for 
himself, and wielded it at the bent of his 
will. Under such a system of nursing the 
infant empire quickly sickened, and sank 
into a hopeless decline, that too plainly 
foretold its early death. 

During the twenty years of Tymur’s 
reign the empire brought together by his 
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father rapidly fell to pieces. The Panjab 
under the rising power of the Sikhs, Sind 
under the Talpur, and Balochistan under 
the Kambarani Khan, one after the other 
ignored the upstart Durrani empire, whilst 
the Persian districts of Ghain, Birjand, 
Tabbas, and Zawah fell back to Persia, at 
this time, and for the half-century follow- 
ing the death of Nadir, distracted by the 
contests of the Zand competitors for the 
sovereignty, and who by their dissensions 
prepared the way for the Kajar dynasty, 
the fourth representative of which—Nas- 
ruddin Shah—is now the reigning sove- 
reign at Tehran. 

With the death of Tymur Shah in 1798, 
the downfall of the yet unfledged Durrani 
empire became complete and irretrievable, 
after an existence of less than half a 


century. This prince prior to his death 
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had nominated no successor, but he left 
half a score of sons by nearly as many 
different mothers to contest the dwindled 
remains of the proud heritage he had so 
unworthily received from his father. In 
short, the wide empire so hastily and 
violently and imperfectly brought together 
by Ahmad Shah had by this time shrunk 
back to the natural geographical limits of 
the Afghan people, with the exception only 
of Kashmir, which was still held as an 
outlying province of the kingdom. 

It is a tedious and sickening task to 
wade through and sift the successive con- 
tentions and rivalries, plots and counter- 
plots, attended as they were by ruthless 
reprisals and horribly savage barbarities, 
that mark the history of Afghanistan from 
the time of Tymur’s death till the ex- 
tinction of his dynasty and the rise of the 
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Barakzais in 1818. It is enough for our 
purpose merely to pick out and note the 
most important events of this troublous 
period of the history of the country, and 
more especially with reference to their 
bearing and influence upon its subsequent 
condition and present status as an inde- 
pendent government. 

The first fact to note is the disruption 
of the native kingdom, which came to pass 
almost immediately after Tymur’s death, 
for on the occurrence of this event his 
several sons, who were either jointly or 
singly in charge of the several provincial 
governments of the country—that is to say 
in Kashmir, Peshawar, Derajat, Kandahar, 
aud Herat—each and all set up as inde- 
pendent princes and claimants of the 
succession to the throne. So little co- 
hesion was there in the family as a 
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dynasty, and so deep-rooted and ranco- 
rous were the jealousies and rivalries of a 
polygamous offspring, that the hopelessness 
of a combination or peaceable settlement 
amongst them soon became apparent, and 
before long paved the way to a transference 
of the government into other hands. 
During the course of the contest and 
struggle for supremacy in Afghanistan, 
which during this period filled the country 
with bloodshed and anarchy, three of the 
many sons of Tymur came into prominence 
as active and determined candidates for 
the contested throne.. These were Zaman 
Shah, the eldest son, who at the outset 
possessed himself of the throne for a brief 
period of tenure: Shuja’-ul-Mulk, his full 
brother, who held Kandahar, and there 
plotted his schemes to acquire Kabul; and 
Mahmud, by another mother, who held 
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Herat as an independent chief, and de- 
clared himself rightful sovereign of all 
Afghanistan. 

Zaman Shah, as Tymur had done during 
the latter years of his reign, made Peshawar 
his principal residence. Extravagant, cruel, 
and oppressive himself, he had the further 
difficulties of his position—an empty 
treasury, rebellious family, and factious 
court to contend against. In this dilemma 
he contemplated the resuscitation of the 
fast-fading away glory of the Durranis by a 
resort to the rich treasure-stores of India 
—the country which had so often proved a 
fruitful mine of wealth, and wide field of 
enterprise to his people under the able 
guidance of Ahmad Shah—and with this 
object in view set out on a tour of his 
kingdom to gather together his people. 

The rumours of this projected Afghan 
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invasion of India so alarmed the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company— 
whose possessions and rule were at this 
time advanced up to Delhi, the seat of the 
expiring Mughal power—that they forth- 
with despatched a mission to the court of 
the Kajar, then but newly established in 
Persia upon the ruins of the Saffavi empire, 
for the purpose of utilizing the Persian 
monarch as a counterpoise to the dreaded 
designs of the Afghan, and Zaman Shah 
was thus kept at home through fear of the 
Persian on his western frontier. With 
this check to the designs with which he 
began his reign, the troubles of Zaman 
Shah thickened around him, and were 
presently brought to a climax by his im- 
politic execution of Sardar Payandar Khan, 
a wealthy and powerful chief of the Muham- 
madzai section of the Barakzai tribe, who, 
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under the title of Wazir Surfaraz ‘Khan, 
had created a name and influence for him- 
self, second only to that of the king, as 
prime minister of Tymur, and Ahmad Shah 
during his last years. 

By this act Zaman Shah at once de- 
prived himself of his best guide, and of his 
own throne, After a reign of four years 
he was deposed by Mahmud, and at once 
deprived of his sight; and now began in 
earnest the family quarrel. Shah Shuja’ 
lost no time in attacking Mahmud, and 
after a long pursuit all over the country 
finally captured and cast him into prison 
(a mild treatment for which Mahmud was 
indebted to the new Wazir Fatah Khan), 
and then himself ascended the throne at 
Kabul, with Peshawar as his favourite 
residence. He was no more popular 
than Zaman, and his long absences from 
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the capital gave his enemies their oppor- 
tunity. 

Fatah Khan, the son and successor in 
. office of the murdered Wazir, determined 
to avenge Zaman’s crime upon his full 
brother, the Shah Shuja’, and became the 
active partisan of Mahmid, his _half- 
brother, whom in 1809 he released from 
prison, and set on the throne at Kabul 
with himself as Wazir ; Shuja’ now finding 
the influence of the Barakzais paramount, 
and the country arrayed against him, fled 
from Peshawar, and after many wander- 
ings and sufferings, sought refuge with 
the Sikh Maharaja at Lahore as a sup- 
pliant for his favour. But Ranjit Singh, 
who had already during the anarchy dis- 
tracting Kabul possessed himself of the 
Derajat and Peshawar—the Indus pro- 
vinces of Afghanistan—and was intent on 


Co 
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the subjugation of Kashmir also, had 
no mind to raise the Afghan from his 
fallen estate. On the contrary, he in- 
veigled the helpless monarch out of his 
last hope and means of buying assistance, 
by extorting from him that precious gem 
which he had thus far guarded with safety 
through all his perilous adventures and 
hardships. And the “ Kohinir ’”—the far- 
famed diamond which had successively 
passed from the Mughal to the Turkman, 
and from him to the Afghan—now rested 
with the Sikh, preparatory to its transfer 
to the glorious crown of England, where, 
let us hope, it is destined to shine with 
undiminished splendour till the end of 
time. 

After this Shah Shuja’, in terror of his 
life, quitted the inhospitable territory of 
the Sikh, and in 1815 threw himself on 
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the bounty of the East India Company, 
who assigned him a, pension and a resi- 
dence at the frontier town of Ludhiana— 
a town which sprang into existence under 
the rule of the former Pathan kings of 
Delhi, and has since been famous as the 
asylum of the broken-down princes of 
their native land, whilst, curiously enough, 
it still affords a secure and peaceful retreat 
to the sons and descendants of the refugee, 
who now found rest and shelter within its 
hospitable walls. We must here leave 
Shah Shuja’ for the present, and revert to 
the history of events in Kabul. 

The events occurring in Afghanistan at 
this period mark the date when the fate 
of the country as an independent kingdom 
was already doomed. In fact the Afghan 
kingdom had at this time ceased to exist, 
and it did not recover from its dismember- 
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ment so as to become developed into a 
consolidated state until only the other day, 
when, at the close of his reign, the Amir 
‘ Dost Muhammad Khan recovered Herat 
to the Kabul government. 

Shah Mahmid had not long been on the 
throne of Kabul, before he awoke to the 
fact that he was but a mere puppet in the 
hands of his wily minister, who held all 
the power in his own keeping, and took 
care to strengthen his position against 
assault by distributing the several pro- 
vincial governments of the country, and 
other posts of importance, amongst the 
members of his own family and immediate 
adherents. The power thus acquired by 
Fatah Khan aroused the jealousy and 
suspicion of Kamran, the son and heir of 
Mahmid, who saw in the minister a 
dangerous rival to the throne, and he 
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therefore put him out of the way. Fatah 
Khan was murdered with shocking bar- 
barity and cruel torture in 1818, and the 
whole country was again at once convulsed 
with anarchy. 

Mahmid and Kamran retired to Herat, 
whilst the rest of the country became 
divided between the brothers of the mur- 
dered. Wazir. Kabul, with Jalalabad and 
Ghazni, fell to Dost Muhammad Khan: 
Kandahar, with Kalati Ghilzai and Girishk, 
became the joint possession of the brothers 
Kohndil, Purdil, and Rahmdil; and Pesha- 
war, with Yusufzai and Kohat, was held 
by the brothers Pir Muhammad, Sultan 
Muhammad, and Sayyid Muhammad, as 
tributaries of the Sikhs, who presently 
occupied the province with a strong 
military force; whilst Kashmir and Dera- 
jat were also lost to the Sikhs. 
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Such was the disordered and dis- 
membered state of Afghanistan during 
the early years of the present century, 
when we first became acquainted with the 
country and its people, through the suc- 
cessive missions of Malcolm to Persia and 
the journey of Elphinstone to Peshawar. 
If we review the history of Afghanistan 
during this period—the first quarter of 
the present century—we shall see how 
completely the newly-raised power of the 
Durrani had sunk, never to rise again, or 
even to maintain a separate existence as 
an independent government exercising 
sovereign authority. ' 

At the close of the last, and opening of 
the present centuries, when Afghanistan was . 
the home of discord and strife amongst 
the princes of the Saddozai family, Persia 
had emerged from her anarchy under the 
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Zand chieftains and become a settled king- 
dom under the Kajar dynasty. Bukhara 
was still the sport of Shah Murad—the 
religious fanatic and political impostor 
Rahim Bai—whose eccentricities and pious 
austerities gained him a saintly reputation, 
and whose ignorance and licence deprived 
the country of all semblance of law. Ba- 
lochistan had since some years become a 
consolidated Khanate under Mihrab Khan, 
& local chief of the Kambarani family. 
Sind also had become settled under its 
Talpir governors. The Derajat, Pesha- 
war, and Kashmir, not yet taken by the 
Sikh, were still held by princes of the 
Saddozai family. And the Panjab had, 
under the stimulus of a newly developed 
religion, grown into a compact confederacy 
of Sikh chieftains, with Ranjit Singh as 
their head. 
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Such, in brief terms, was the political 
situation in and around the Khorassan 
province of the Mughal emperors, when, 
in 1809, Elphinstone’s mission made its 
way to Peshawar, and in the following 
year Malcolm carried his third embassy to 
the court of Persia. At this time, too, 
were broached the Franco-Russian designs 
against the British power in India by 
Napoleon Bonaparte. So much for the 
surrounding situation. How it fared in 
the interior of Afghanistan at and im- 
mediately subsequent to this period we 
have already seen—the downfall of the’. 
Saddozai, and the rise of the Barakzai, the 
transfer of rule from the family of the 
Durrani Shah to the family of the Durrani 
Wazir. With the exception of Mahmid at 
Herat, where he reigned as an independent 
sovereign, there were now no representa- 
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tives of Tymur left in the country. They 
had all disappeared from the scene, either 
removed by death, or driven into exile in 
India. 

Amongst the latter was Shah Shuja’, 
and with him thus disposed of, the Barak- 
zais to all appearance had the rule of 
Afghanistan to themselves. How greatly 
its extent had become reduced from the 
empire left by the founder of the in- 
dependence of the nation only a short half- 
century before, will have been gathered 
from the preceding review of the history 
of the country. At this time, indeed, the 
usurped authority of the Barakzais was 
confined to the narrow limits of Kabul and 
Kandahar only, and in this restricted area 
Dost Muhammad Khan, as in possession of 
the capital, exercised the supreme autho- 


rity, such as it was, under the title of 
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Amir, or “military commander.” And it 
was to him, as the most prominent per- 
sonage in the country, that Burnes was 
sent on a& mission of commerce and dis- 
covery about the year 1835. 

The mission of Burnes to Kabul proved 
to be the prelude to a new phase in the 
history of Afghanistan, and marks the era 
of a complete revolution in the political 
status of that country as an integral part 
of that geographical area which in recent 
times has become so familiarly known as 
Central Asia—a region the affairs and 
peoples of the several petty states of which 
were henceforth destined to emerge from 
the obscurity that had shrouded them since 
the middle ages, and to grow in increasing 
interest to the nations of the world. But 
this is not all. The opening out of this 
close-shut region, the petty principalities 
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of which were ever varying in limits, and 
ever at war amongst themselves, and in 
which, without exception, the fanatic 
bigotry and ignorance of an exclusive and 
intolerant Islam racked the land with an- 
archy and oppression, and enslaved the 
people in the chains forged by an arrogant 
and jealous priesthood—the opening out 
of this region was destined sooner or later, 
but infallibly, nevertheless, to involve the 
two Great European Powers, whose might 
and greatness were inseparably connected 
with their respective conquests and empire 
on the broad field of the Asiatic continent 
in a vigilant and jealous rivalry for the 
maintenance there of a just equilibrium. 
In the determination of this point of 
balance ‘Russia and England were hence- 
forth destined to work, and that not as a 


mere matter of choice or ambition, but as 
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the imperious necessity of the birth and 
growth of their Asiatic empires—a ne- 
cessity which must by the very nature of 
the situation yet impel them onwards, each 
in his sphere, till the natural boundary 
between the different countries and nations 
of the north and the south is reached. 
Until, in fact, the natural geographical and 
ethnological and political boundary be- 
tween the Tatar and Aryan races in Asia 
shall be recognized as the line of demarca- 
tion between Russia in Asia and England 
in Asia. 

- Where this boundary-line is, and when 
it will be acknowledged as the fixed line of 
separation between Russia and England, 
are questions that are gradually answering 
themselves by the logic of facts and the 
onward roll of time. But their investiga- 


tion and due appreciation by us are all the 
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same matters of the utmost interest and 
importance from a national point of view. 
Because the future security, peace, and 
prosperity of the Empire depend on the 
proper settlement of this boundary-line. 

Before we approach this subject, how- 
ever, it is necessary to take up the history 
of Afghanistan again, and to continue our 
summary review of its most important 
events up to the present time, in order that 
we may enter upon the inquiry—and this 
will gradually unfold itself and be de- 
veloped when we come to consider who 
the Afghans are, and what is their country 
—with a fair knowledge of the facts of the 
case. 

We have already noted that when Burnes 
took his mission to Kabul, the rule of the 
recently established Barakzai was restricted 


within the narrow limits of that province 
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and Kandahar; that the Indus provinces 
were in the possession of the Sikh; and 
- that Herat only was held by the Saddozai 
in the person of Mahmud, who, as such, 
styled himself Shah or “king,” and kept 
up a small royal court there; whilst Shah 
Shuja’ had settled down quietly in his 
retreat at Ludhiana to await the next turn 
in the wheel of his fortune. 

And we must now note that the same 
causes which prompted the British Govern- 
ment in India, with the frontier at the 
river Sutlaj, to send their emissary into 
Afghanistan and its surrounding states, 
also prompted the Russian Government, 
with its Asiatic frontier at the lower 
course of the Jaxartes, or Siyr Darya, to 
send its own emissaries into the same 
quarters. These causes were the dis- 
ruption of the Durrani empire of Ahmad 
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Shah and the redistribution of its out- 
lying provinces in the directions of the 
growth of the English and Russian con- 
quests from the south and the north re- 
spectively. 

As a consequence of the reports fur- 
nished by their several agents, both 
governments entered actively into a parti- 
cipation in the political affairs of the 
different independent states intervening 
between their own territories, and, natu- 
rally, each with objects at variance with the 
interests of the other. And so it came to 
pass that Russia, as a counterfoil to the 
occupation of Peshawar by the Sikh, set 
the Persian to seize Herat—the Panjab in 
the east being in much the relative position 
to the British on the Sutlaj that Persia 
was to the Russian on the Caspian. 


Now Herat as the frontier fortress of the 
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former Mughal province of Khorassan was 
always, as it still is, considered to be the 
gate of India and the key of Afghanistan. 
And its possession by Persia, or any other 
power but Afghanistan, of which it formed 
an integral part, was not to be allowed by 
the British if they wished for peace or safety 
in India; for Herat commanded Balkh, 
which was the Oxus province of the empire 
of Ahmad Shah, in the north, and Kandahar, 
which was a home province, in the south. 
So the British Government took mea- 
sures to ensure the independence of Herat, 
and to revive the extinct Durrani empire, 
as a buffer against Russian intrigue and 
Persian encroachment from the west. The 
idea, there is no doubt, especially in the 
light of subsequent events, was as correct 
in its propriety and conception as it was 


faulty in its details and execution. 
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The invasion of Afghanistan, the restora- 
tion of Shah Shuja’ to the throne of Kabul, 
the release of Herat from the Persians and 
their Russian coadjutors, and the recogni- 
tion of Shah Mahmid and his successor, 
Shah Kamran, as independent sovereigns 
at Herat were the first results of our 
triumphal initiation of the policy forced 
upon the British Government by the neces- 
sities of the time and the occasion. Their 
quickly following failure, and our own 
disasters at Kabul, were the very natural 
results of injudicious interference and 
divided authority in the one case, and of 
inexcusable neglect of ordinary military 
precautions in the other. 

Having set the ousted monarch on his 
throne, we should have left him alone to 
organize his government in the manner 
best suited to his people, and of which he 
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was the proper judge, and not have ham- 
pered him as we did with fussy political 
officers, pulling him this way and that, and 
daily dragging his authority in the dust 
before the eyes of his own subjects. As 
for the blunders of our military com- 
manders, whatever palliation may be 
pleaded on the grounds of their subordina- 
tion to political authority, there can be no 
excuse for their neglect of the standard 
principles of their profession. The disas- 
trous issue of affairs at Kabul, in the light 
of the brilliant achievements of Sale at 
Jalalabad, and of Nott at Kandahar, 
appears the darker blot upon the other- 
wise bright page of our operations in 
Afghanistan; and, though fully retrieved 
by the avenging army under Pollock, has 
left a stain which has not yet entirely 
faded from the minds of the Afghans, not- 
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withstanding the facts that we have since 
that unhappy day advanced our border to 
the very door of their house, and survived 
the mutiny with a stronger life than ever. 

Our protégé, Shah Shuja’, perished in 
the revolt and massacre at Kabul, and his 
numerous family became pensioners upon 
the bounty of the British Government, or 
were provided for by appointments in the 
public services, a number of the former 
constituting quite an Afghan colony in 
the “ Princestown” suburb of Ludhiana. 
Whilst Dost Muhammad Khan, who with 
his favourite wife and younger sons was a 
prisoner of war in India, was released to 
find his way back to the capital and rule 
from which we had so unceremoniously 
and unwisely ousted him on behalf of the 
Saddozai, for as a Durrani himself he was 
just as good, and as a popular chief a much 
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better instrument in our hands than the 
puppet of our choice. 

Dost Muhammad returned to Kabul all 
the wiser for his travels and experiences in 
India, and fully impressed with the might 
and resources of the British Government ; 
an impression which time did not diminish, 
for up to the close of his life his repeated 
injunctions to his sons were that, whatever 
might be their future differences with the 
British, they were never to desert their 
friendship and alliance. He was welcomed 
back to his country as the Amir whom the 
people loved, and he quickly recovered his 
previous influence and authority within its 
former limits, Herat remaining indepen- 
dent under Shah Kamran, and Kandahar 
being held jointly by the brothers Kohndil, 
Purdil, and Rahmdil. 

And so ended our ill-directed attempt to 
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resuscitate an extinct empire, which in its 
palmiest days never possessed any cohesion, 
and which even at this time, under the 
altered circumstances of its surroundings, 
had less chance than ever of providing the 
wherewithal to carry on the government as 
an independent kingdom. For it must be 
borne in mind that the origin of the empire - 
was an accident, arising out of the sudden 
and unexpected acquisition of vast wealth ; 
that the internal resources of the country 
yielded nothing to the imperial treasury ; 
that the state coffers were replenished from 
time to time by plundering expeditions 
into India; and that when this source of 
supply became closed—as has been shown 
in the preceding pages—the government 
collapsed, and the empire fell to pieces. 

In fact the country, which as part of a 


great empire was fully capable of meeting 
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the expenses of its civil and police admi- 
nistration, and of taking its share of the 
burden of imperial defence, was by itself as 
an independent state utterly unable to 
preserve internal order or external security, 
or even to continue as an integral whole. 
For its mere existence as an independent 
state it was, and still is, essentially neces- 
sary that it derive support from without, 
either by conquest or diplomacy ; and in 
the absence of such maintenance the state 
must forego its independence and merge 
into the territory or political system of one 
or other of its paramount neighbours. 
The. truth of this is very plainly exem- 
plified in the history and experience of 
Afghanistan ever since the restoration of 
Dost Muhammad to the government of 
Kabul. 


Had we after our evacuation of the 
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country in 1842-3 thereafter rigidly ab- 
stained from all interest in its affairs, and 
consistently withheld our support from its 
rulers, there is, I believe, not the smallest 
doubt that Afghanistan would have become 
long ago, if not territorially, at the least 
politically either Persian or Russian ground. 
For there is no gainsaying the fact that it 
has been the repeated occurrence of the 
impending danger of this very catastrophe 
which has, during the past quarter of a 
century, kept our Government on the alert, 
and drawn from it a very consistent and 
powerful support, both material and moral 
—a support which, as will be seen far- 
ther on, has, so long as it lasted, been 
given free of any return, and in conse- 
quence yielded no result beyond the mere 
existence of the country as an independent 


government, and, thanks to our good 
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offices and friendly recognition, as a now 
consolidated state in the hands of a single 
ruler. 

But this growth and unification of rule 
has brought upon the ruler a greater bur- 
then of government, and with of course 
increased necessities—necessities which 
could only be met by the home resources 
through a complete reorganization and re- 
modelling of the system of the internal 
administration of the country under the 
protection of its paramount and friendly 
neighbour. And failing this, the necessi- 
ties of the ruler would compel him to look 
abroad for that external support without 
which his government could not endure, 
nor his kingdom be saved from dismem- 
berment, or lapse into other hands. Here- 
tofore the sources of revenue dependent on 


a good administration have not been deve- 
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loped or economized through ignorance and 
national incapability, whilst the external 
support hitherto derived freely and gratui- 
tously from the British Government has 
now ceased through failure of reciprocity 
and co-operation on the part of a suspicious 
and ill-disposed ruler. But being neces- 
sary all the same under the existing uncon- 
_ trolled and corrupt government, it will be 
sought for in other quarters. All this will 
be more clearly seen and understood as we 
proceed with our review of the history of 
the more recent events occurring in Af- 
ghanistan. 

Following upon our withdrawal from 
Afghanistan and Balochistan, and our 
abandonment of them for the time being to 
their own devices under local chiefs of the 
native races, came the campaigns in Sind 


and the Panjab, and the conquest and an- 
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nexation of both to the British dominion in 
Asia—a glorious redemption of the Kabul 
misadventure. The contest was a tough 
one against worthy foes, and in the case of 
the latter country against the vigorous 
nationality of a people who were them- 
selves the growing conquerors of the 
Afghan. 

The conclusion of the Sikh war in 1849 
planted the British arms and rule at Shi- 
karpur and the mouth of the Bolan in the 
one direction, and at Peshawar and the 
mouth of the Khybar in the other. But 
in this advance across the Indus—the 
the eastern boundary of the Khorassan 
province—to the very threshold of the 
doors leading into Kabul we took up our 
position on no pre-arranged plan of con- 
quest, or preconceived limit of frontier. 
We found ourselves planted across the 
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Indus at the foot of the Suleman range 
simply as the inheritors by conquest of the 
Sikh kingdom—a kingdom which had itself 
only recently extended in its continuous 
growth by conquest to this assuredly, but 
for our intervention, temporary line. 

In fact we took up and accepted the 
frontier the Sikh happened to possess at 
the time we conquered him, and no more. 
The merits or the demerits of the line as a 
defensive frontier were never preconsidered. 
The line was simply adopted as the heri- 
tage of our triumph over its Sikh possessor. 
And this is the true and the only explana- 
tion of our position along a line of frontier 
so indefensible against external assault, 
and so weak strategically as a peaceable 
and secure boundary. 

Let us see what this frontier really is. 


Well, if we consult a good map, we shall 
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find that it is represented by a wavy line, 
not everywhere well defined, which extends 
for about eight hundred miles from north 
to south along the eastern skirts of the 
Suleman range and its offshoots north- 
ward, to the network of mountains which 
fill the angle of junction between the 
Himalaya and the Hindu Kush. 

Omitting Kashmir territory, which ex- 
tends down to Chilas, the line commences 
at the top of the adjoining Kaghan valley, 
skirts the Black Mountain, below which it 
crosses the Indus at the foot of the 
Mahaban, and then circles round the 
Peshawar Valley as far as the Khybar 
Pass. Here, without touching the pass 
itself, it is thrown back towards the Indus, 
and, passing across the Afridi hills where 
. they meet the Khattah range, reaches 
Kohat. From this point it projects west- 
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ward along the base of the Orakzai and 
Zaimukht hills (the northern boundary of 
the Miranzai valley) to the Kurram river at 
Tall. Here it is again deflected along the 
base of the Waziri hills (the southern 
boundary of Miranzai), and passing round 
their eastern spurs to the Bannu district, is 
continued onwards with lesser ins and outs 
along the base of the Suleman range, down 
to the Sind frontier and the Arabian Sea. 
The peculiar feature of this frontier-line 
is its domination by the mountain range, 
the base of which it skirts. This range of 
mountains, though forming a continuous 
chain, presents many irregularities, is 
indented by a succession of narrow valleys 
draining to the Indus, and is pierced by a 
series of passes, several of which are used 
as trade routes and military roads, The 
whole range is inhabited by a multitude 
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of wild highlanders, divided into endless 
clans and tribes, but all ranged under 
three distinct nationalities, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, distinctly of the Indian 
stock, and they are more or less entirely 
independent,—they are the Baloch in the 
south, the Hindki in the north, and the 
Pathan in the intermediate portion of the 
range, including the Suleman and Khybar 
hills. The Pathan tribes upon the western 
slopes, and in the valleys debouching upon 
the Indus riverain, are more or less under 
the control of the Kabul ruler either 
directly or indirectly, and thus the com- 
mand of the passes is held on that side. 

It is at the foot of such a barrier that 
our frontier lies. The line here skirts the 
foot of the hills; there it runs across a bit 
of open plain; elsewhere it juts into some 


' mountain glen, or runs round the end of 
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some projecting spur. It is in short the 
line formed by the Sikh tax-gatherer, and 
included merely those villages which the 
Sikh arms had in their yet youthful career 
—nipped in the bud by us—subjugated to 
the payment of revenue. This frontier 
nowhere commanded any of the passes 
debouching upon it, nor did it give its 
possessors the smallest control or influence 
over the country beyond. 

Had the Sikhs been left in possession of 
this line of frontier, they could not, I 
believe, have possibly retained it with 
safety, peace, or profit. No government 
but a great, powerful, enlightened, and 
benevolent one, such as is ours, could 
have held such a frontier as we have done 
during the thirty years of our tenure of it ; 
notwithstanding that we have had to carry’ ~, 


fully as many military expeditions of a 
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punitive kind more or less far into the 
hills beyond it. And to this course of 
retaliation we were compelled, be it re- 
membered, during a period of unbroken 
peace with the independent states beyond 
it. So long as peace with these conti- 
nued, or was assured, the inconvenience of 
a faulty frontier-line might have been 
endured as a necessary evil. But in the 
absence of such assurance of our safety 
the line becomes untenable, and the 
instinct of self-preservation renders its 
rectification an indispensable necessity. 
What this rectification should be, and 
where in advance we should take up our 
final position—for I take it for granted that 
a retrograde step is out of the question 
altogether—is the most momentous ques- 
tion that now requires the matured con- 


sideration and well-weighed decision of the 
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British nation. And upon the manner in 
which they settle it will depend the safety 


and endurance of the empire. With our | 


frontier neighbour an open enemy, there is 
no question of the necessity for a rectifi- 
cation of the frontier—a frontier which is 
pierced in front by a dozen passes, not one 
of which is in our hands, whilst an 
unbridged river of the first magnitude and 
annually flooded for four months, flows in 
rear,—the question is the nature and extent 
of this necessary rectification, for so long 
-as he remained our friend and we could 
rely upon his loyalty, the territory of our 
neighbour was our real frontier; and on 
those terms it served our purpose to leave 
it in his keeping. Those conditions being 
reversed, a change—the nature of which 
has to be decided—becomes for us a 
matter of inevitable necessity. 


et 
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We cannot too carefully consider this 
subject, for upon the nature of our treat- 
ment of it depend issues of the most vital 
importance to the safety and prosperity of 
the empire, not only in the present, but in 
the future as well. I have said that we 
took up our line of frontier across the 
Indus without previous inquiry into its 
merits or demerits as a boundary-line, or 
investigation into its capabilities as a 
defensible position. We merely received it 
as it was, faulty or not, in virtue of our 
annexation of Sind, and succession to the 
dominion of the Sikh; and we have kept 
it intact, neither receding from it, nor ad- 
vancing (with the exception of the little 
valley of Miranzai, which we brought 
within the frontier-line in 1855) beyond 
it, simply because we have from the 


first until now had no cause of hostility 
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with our neighbours on its other side. 
So long as these neighbours continued 
our friends and allies, and there was no 
danger pressing upon their distant frontiers, 
for so long it was a matter of mere incon- 
venience, or perhaps indifference, to us 
whether our actual administrative frontier 
was on this side of the passes or on that. 
But the acceptance of this mconvenience, 
or the endurance of this indifference could 
obtain only on the evident condition of the 
assured friendship and loyalty of our neigh- 
bours in actual possession of the passes. 
So soon as this condition ceased to exist, 
the situation based upon it also ceased +o 
exist, and with this change the whole ques- 
tion of the frontier enters upon a new phase. 

Under the Mughal empire so long as 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat were loyal 
and tributary to India, the security of the 
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passes was assured, and the Delhi emperors 
were content with this proviso to leave the 
hill-tribes to their poverty, lawlessness, and 
independence, as the most economical and 
peaceable arrangement for the safety and 
prosperity of the empire. But when any of 
these distant frontier rulers rebelled or. 
showed signs of defection, the empire at 
once put forth its might to reduce the re- 
calcitrant to obedience and subjection as a 
necessity of its own vitality. And soit has 
~ been with us, the successors of the Mughal 
in Northern India. So long as the rulers 
of the frontier states remained friendly 
and loyal to us, we were assured of the 
safety of the passes into our territory which 
they held. But when they turn from their 
friendship and loyalty to us, with them 
goes that safety of our position which rested 
in their hands, and then arises for us the 


necessity of securing the safety of our 
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position as a condition of our own vitality. 
Now let us consider what have been the 
conditions on which we have heretofore 
held the frontier taken over from the Sikh 
and the Sindi rulers. As to the case of 
the latter we may dispose of it in a few 
words, because the Khan of Kalat—the 
titular ruler of Balochistan, and holder of 
the Bolan pass—has always proved amena- 
ble and sufficiently alive to his own interests 
to throw in his lot with the British; whilst 
at the same time the accident of his geogra- 
phical position has shielded him from the 
temptations that have beset and exercised 
his more powerful neighbour of Afghanistan. 
Besides, his subjects—the Baloch and the 
Brahoe—are men of very different calibre 
to the subjects of the Kabul ruler—the 
Afghan and the Pathan. Accordingly the 
Sind frontier (administered by the Bombay 
Government on a system different to and 
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distinct from that which under the Panjab 
Government obtained on the rest of the 
line northwards) in the course of a few 
years became settled—that is to say, settled 
as muchas a frontier-line of this kind could 
be expected to be so—and, despite internal 
dissensions and disorders, the ruler of 
Balochistan received a British officer as 
Political Resident at his court, and by this 
public token cemented his alliance with the 
British Government—an alliance which 
after many years of experience he renewed 
and strengthened by his presence and par- 
ticipation in the ceremonies of the Imperial 
Assemblage held at Delhi in the beginning 
of last year; and an alliance which he has 
since confirmed by his practical loyalty in 
the surrender of Quetta as a military out- 
post of the suzerain empire. 


As to the former, the case is different. 
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With the annexation of the Panjab we 
became the rulers of a million of Pathans 
and Afghans who occupied the Trans-Indus 
territories of the Sikhs. These people 
passed under our sway, not by the rights 
of direct conquest, but as the recently con- 
quered subjects of a defeated foe, and 
though towards the close of the Sikh war 
the Amir Dost Muhammad and his then 
youthful son, the present Amir Sher Ali, 
came down as far as Attock in the futile 
attempt to recover Peshawar to the Kabul 
Government—during the first years of our 
rule, and indeed up to the. time of the 
Indian Mutiny, considered themselves an 
unconquered people. 

Time, however, and good government 
have worked wonders in reconciling these 
compatriots of the Afghan and former 


fellow-subjects of the Durrani empire to 
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the situation; and they are now, consider- 
ing the peculiar circumstances of their 
position, as orderly and industrious a peo- 
ple as are to be found in any other part 
of the Panjab. Their increase in wealth, 
prosperity, and domestic security under the 
British rule is, to use one of their own 
similes, as ‘‘clear as the noonday sun;” 
and these advantages have not escaped the 
notice of their fellow-countrymen beyond 
the frontier-line; nor have they failed to 
excite in them a desire for participation in 
the like blessings. 

The desire, though suppressed as to ex- 
pression beyond the border through fear 
of the authorities there, is none the less 
strong, and within our limits finds free 
vent amongst those who come this way to 
labour or to trade—a party whose aggre- 
gate numbers visiting India annually can- 
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not be much less than forty thousand, 
mostly adult men. It appears in fact, 
that, with the exception of the ruling 
classes and government officials, the whole 
of the settled population of the country— 
excluding of course the hill-tribes who have 
always been independent in their moun- 
tain retreats—is looking forward to the 
day of release from the thraldom of their 
oppressors by the happy advance across 
the passes of the British rule, and which 
they are persuaded cannot be long 
deferred. 

This is the sentiment which is now pre- 
dominant in the minds of the people in the 
towns and villages of Afghanistan, from 
what they see and hear of our rule in 
India. And it was the sentiment which 
possessed their minds at the time of our 
withdrawal from their country in 1843, 
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after only three or four years’ experience of 
our rule under military law. But so far 
as the interests of the native rulers was 
concerned, this was far too dangerous a 
sentiment to permit the growth of, or even 
to allow the existence of. And Dost Mu- 
hammad, when he returned to Kabul, took 
every means in his power to crush out and 
efface from the minds of his people the 
good opinion those who had been brought 
into contact with us formed of us as a 
nation, 

He shut up his country against access 
from the side of India, and maintained a 
most vigilant supervision over all his own 
subjects entering or returning from its 
territories. He encouraged a fanatic and 
bigoted priesthood to preach us down as 
infidels and everything that was vile, till 


presently the term “ Farangi” was used 
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by mothers as a bogy to frighten naughty 
children into good behaviour. In his own 
court aud official audiences he allowed our 
name to be vilified and coupled with oppro- 
brious epithets, and to slay the unarmed 
and unoffending Huropean was considered 
@ meritorious act. 

The exclusive and depreciatory policy 
thus introduced by Dost Muhammad as a 
means of suppressing the natural bias of his 
subjects in our favour—a bias which was 
very largely the result of self-interest as 
created by the commercial relations of his 
people with India—was enforced with 
unabated vigilance on the advance of our 
position to the mouth of the Khybar; and 
the same attitude of suspicion and ex- 
clusion has been rigidly observed by his 
successors in the government as the only 


secure foundation on which the main- 
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tenance of their own despotic authority 
rested. 

With the adoption of such a line of 
policy at the outset of his resumption of © 
the government of Kabul, Dost Muhammad 
maintained a wary reserve in his relations 
with the Government of India; and, in 
fact, for several years there wa8 a com- 
plete blank in the diplomatic correspon- 
dence between the two governments. The 
interval, however, was by no means an idle 
time at Kabul. . 

The prospect of the enlargement of the 
Amir’s government by the incorporation of 
the Indus provinces having faded away in 
the presence of the British garrisons esta- 
blished at Peshawar and the Derajat, Dost 
Muhammad was content to secure his 
positions in the Kurram and Daur valleys 


debouching upon the riverain of Kohat and 
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Bannu. He next turned his attention to 
the security of his capital from the north, 
in'which direction he feared the hostility 
of the Amir of Bukhara, from whom he 
had received but a shabby shelter as a 
refugee on the occasion of his flight from 
Kabul before our invading army in 1839. 
For this purpose it was essentially neces- 
sary that he should hold in his own hands 
not only the passes themselves of the 
Hindu Kush, but also the approaches to 
them on the other side. Accordingly he 
commenced to set his house in order by re- 
covering to Kabul the northern frontier of 
the Durrani empire of Ahmad Shah. By 
the end of 1850 Dost Muhammad had con- 
quered Balkh, and annexed this province 
of Turkistan to Afghanistan with the 
Oxus, or “ Amu Darya,” as boundary 
down to Khwaja Salih; and the conquest 
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has been maintained unopposed ever 
since. 

Thus secured towards the north, the 
Dost, as he is familiarly styled by us, en- 
tered upon that scheme of consolidation 
for the rest of Afghanistan under a single 
ruler, which—owing to the jealousies and 
personal interests of the local chiefs, which 
he was unwilling to disturb violently for 
fear of embroiling his family and country 
in anarchy and civil war—was only com- 
pleted at the close of his eventful life by 
the occupation of Herat in 1863. This 
project for the consolidation of the Afghan 
territories beyond our frontier into a 
united kingdom under a single and undi- 
vided authority was, so far as concerned 
that country itself, the only prospect that 
offered the means (under a good adminis- 


tration of course) of maintaining the go- 
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vernment as an independent and defensible 
state worthy the alliance and support of 
its powerful neighbours, whilst at the same 
time it vastly enhanced the political in- 
fluence of its sovereign for good or evil 
towards us. 
The scheme, however, was not easily or 
promptly executed, owing to the jealousies 
of the local Afghan chiefs in possession at 
Kandahar and Herat, and the intrigues 
they fostered with Persia and Russia. It 
was not till 1854 that the Dost succeeded in 
establishing his authority at Kandahar as 
the first step towards the accomplishment 
of his design ; and the occasion gave rise 
to so fresh a current of intrigue with Persia 
in the interest of the ousted family of 
Rahmdil Khan that Dost Muhammad, to 
strengthen his hands, made overtures to 
the Government of India for. the renewal 
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of friendly relations. His action in this 
matter was the more acceptable to the 
British Government, inasmuch as, from 
their position as the possessors of the 
eastern provinces of Afghanistan, they 
were very seriously interested and compro- 
mised in the status and fate of the rest of 
that country. The Amir’s overtures were 
received in a conciliatory spirit by the 
Government of India, and the result was 
the conclusion of a treaty of friendship, 
early in 1855 at Peshawar, between Sir 
John Lawrence and Sardar Ghulam Hydar 
Khan, on behalf of the Government of India 
and the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan 
respectively. 

This Sardar was a younger son of the 
Amir, and had been nominated heir appa- 
rent in succession to his elder brother, the 
notorious Muhammad Akbar Khan, who 
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figured so prominently in the Kabul rebel- 
lion and massacre of 1841. During the 
British occupation of Afghanistan he and 
his younger brother, the present Amir 
Sher Ali Khan, were domiciled in India as 
prisoners of war. He was not, therefore, 
an entire stranger to the people he had 
come to negotiate with on behalf of his 
father, not to mention his experience of 
their good offices on his part at the siege 
and capture of Ghazni, when his life was 
saved from the vengeance of the Saddozai. 

As the first rapprochement between the 
two governments since the Afghan war this 
treaty in its three brief articles expressed 
no more than the establishment of friend- 
ship between the two contracting parties, 
and affairs on the frontier remained much 
as they were. But at Kandahar intrigues 
continued rife, and on the death in the fol- 
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lowing year of Yar Muhammad Khan, the 
minister and successor of Shah Kamran in 
the government of Herat, the Persians 
stepped in and took possession of the place. 
This infringement of Afghan territory led 
to the declaration of war against Persia by 
the British Government, and the conclusion 
of a treaty of friendship and alliance be- 
tween the Government of India and the 
Amir of Kabul, which was signed at Pe- 
shawar in January, 1857, by Dost Muham- 
mad Khan in person, and Sir John (now 
Lord) Lawrence on the part of the Go- 
vernment of India. At the same time it 
was arranged to despatch a mission of 
British officers to Kandahar, for the purpose 
of aiding the Amir with counsel and advice, 
and organizing an Afghan force for the re- 
capture of Herat from the Persians. Major 
(now Sir H. B.) Lumsden was selected to 
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command the mission, and at the same 
time a native agent was appointed to the 
court of the Amir at Kabul. The Govern- 
ment of India also presented Dost Muham- 
mad with several thousand muskets, and 
granted him a subsidy of a lakh of rupees 
a month so long as the war lasted ; and the 
grant was afterwards continued for the 
eighteen months that the mission remained 
in Afghanistan. 

On this occasion of his visit to Peshawar, 
Dost Muhammad, notwithstanding the 
prompt and liberal support accorded to 
him by the British Government, firmly 
declined to open his country to British 
subjects, and positively refused to receive 
British officers as political residents, on 
the plea of his inability to protect them 
against the violence of his turbulent sub- 
jects—a plea he might justly advance, con- 
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sidering his own action in keeping alive 
and fostering their animosity against us. 
And it was on the grounds of this pro- 
fessed inability to guarantee its safety 
there, that the mission was sent to Kan- 
dahar and not to Kabul, the centre in 
which the British name was publicly de- 
nounced and vilified with the consent and 
tacit encouragement of the authorities ; 
whilst, as a compromise with the rejected 
demand for political officers on his frontiers, 
the Dost consented to receive a Musulman 
agent at Kabul, a concession which he 
considered sufficient return for our support 
of his cause. With the installation of this 
official at Kabul as the Mission proceeded 
on its way to Kandahar, diplomatic re- 
lations between the Amir and the Govern- 
ment of India were established on a re- 


cognized footing. 
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Lumsden’s Mission had hardly arrived 
at its destination when peace was con- 
cluded with Persia, Herat restored to the 
Afghan, and India plunged in the extremity 
of peril by the mutiny of the Native Army. 
The occasion was one of those catastrophes 
which bring out a nation’s might, and show 
the stuff her men are made of, and India 
emerged from the death struggle of the 
Sepoy revolt with a new lease of life in 
the hands of Great Britain. She has 
entered upon her new career with a vigour 
and earnestness of purpose which foretell 
a bright and great future; and she is now 
stronger and more loyal than ever to the 
empire that has made her what she is. 

The time of England’s sore adversity and 
trial in India was also a time of trial of a 
very different kind in Afghanistan, where 
the British operations centred around Delhi 
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—the for the moment revived Mughal 
capital—were watched with the keenest 
anxiety and interest, in impatient expecta- 
tion of that favourable opportunity which 
it was hoped would open the way for action 
to recover to Kabul at least the Indus 
provinces, if no more. The treaty con- 
cluded by the Amir with the Government 
of India at the beginning of the year was 
barely dry on the paper which recorded its 
terms, when Dost Muhammad was con- 
fronted with the urgent question of fidelity 
to his bond. The temptation to repudiate 
the contract was severe, and for a while 
the decision of the Amir wavered in the 
balance between the claims of loyalty to 
his compact and the dictates of self- 
interest. There was a strong party at 
Kabul urging on the Amir the folly of 
letting pass so good an opportunity to 
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recover Peshawar without making an at- 
tempt to benefit by its promising issues, 
and prominent amongst its members was 
Sardar Sher Ali Khan, younger brother of 
the heir apparent, and now the ruling 
Amir of Afghanistan. The arguments of 
this warlike party were telling upon the 
_ uncertain mind of the Dost, when Sardar 
Azim Khan, an elder brother by another 
mother, put the case so sensibly before 
the.court, that his advice at once turned 
the balance of doubt, and the Amir forth- 
with decided to act honestly as being the 
best policy. 

Azim Khan, in his view of the situation, 
accepted the arguments advanced by Sher 
Ali; acknowledged that as infidels we were 
the fair prey of Islam, and that as a 
conquering neighbour we were the enemy 
of the Afghan; and admitted that our 
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adversity was their opportunity. But, at 
the same time, with a far-seeing discretion 
he warned the Amir to count well the cost 
and make sure of success before he com- 
mitted himself to the alluring enterprise. 
He reminded his hearers that the British 
had already on a previous occasion found 
their way to Kabul when the Panjab lay 
between ; and he pointed to their position 
now at the mouth of the Khybar. He 
agreed to the attack on Peshawar, pro- 
vided the Amir was reasonably assured of 
success, but warned him, in the event of 
failure, to be prepared for the loss of his 
country. And this was enough to decide 
the Amir in the line of his future friendly 
policy. 

Whilst this was the turn taken at Kabul, 
it was whispered in the Panjab—as is now 
no secret—that the highest authority in 
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the province gravely entertained the in- 
tention of abandoning the territories we 
held across the Indus, and retiring to the 
east bank of the river. But, fortunately 
for the British in India, there were brave 
officers on the frontier, who knew the 
meaning and consequences of such a retro- 
grade step, and who were prepared to take 
upon themselves the responsibility of re- 
fusing to execute the suicidal measure. 
To those six or seven undaunted hearts— 
all now gone from the scene of their 
daring, and some (General John Nicholson, 
Major Hugh James, Sir Herbert Edwardes, 
and Sir Sydney Cotton) long since passed 
away to their rest—England owes the 
safety of her Indian Empire through the 
storm of the mutiny. Now, whatever the 
merits of the arguments for or against the 
Indus as a frontier-line—and the question 
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"ig one that was once more mooted at a later 
time—there can be no question of the im- 
propriety of entertaining the idea at the 
time it was first advanced for serious con- 
sideration. The danger then threatening 
from the mere conception of such an idea 
was happily at once averted, but the fact 
of its production -at all, and subsequent 
discussion as an unsettled question of state 
policy, has not been without influence in 
bringing about the complications preceding 
the present rupture between the Amir and 
the British Government, and has certainly 
stimulated his aspirations, not only for the 
recovery of the Indus provinces of Afghani- 
stan, but for the restoration to Kabul of 
the territory held by the Durrani sovereign 
down to the river Jhelam, or, as is some- 
times heard, down to Lahore itself—the 
frontier ceded to Ahmad Shah by the 
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Mughal emperor Muhammad Shah when 
he bought off the former’s threatened 
attack upon Delhi by the bribe of a large 
subsidy and his own daughter in marriage. 
And all this to be effected with the pro- 
mised aid of the Russian |! 

On the conclusion of peace with Persia 
—returning to our review of the course of 
events in Afghanistan—Herat was restored 
to Afghan rule in the person of Sardar 
Ahmad Khan, Barakzai, generally known as 
Sultan Jan. He was a brother of the 
Amir Dost Muhammad, and had been an 
active participator in the rebellion and 
massacre at Kabul in 1841, and at the 
time of his installation at Herat was 
known to be more—as regarded his politi- 
cal tendencies—in the interest of Persia 
than in that of the British Government. 
And this was presently exemplified by his 
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coining in the name of the Persian Shah, 
and in his receiving and entertaining for 
some time the Russian mission under 
Khanikoff, on its way down the western 
frontier of Afghanistan to Sistan. The 
consignment of Herat to his charge— 
however much a necessity of the time and 
situation—proved a sore disappointment 
and inexplicable move to Dost Muham- 
mad, and was viewed with discontent and 
alarm by his heir apparent at Kandahar. 
It was enough, however, for the Govern- 
ment of India that this frontier fortress 
and key of the country was in the keeping 
of a member of the ruling Barakzai family, 
for despite home jealousies and contentions, 
the place was unquestionably safer in such 
hands than in those of a foreigner. 

With this settlement of the Herat diffi- 


culty, affairs in Afghanistan assumed a 
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temporary lull. Lumsden’s Mission re- 
turned to India, and our Native Agent 
remained permanently established at Ka- 
bul, whence he kept his own government 
informed of passing events. But the 
country was kept as close sealed as ever 
against access on the side of India, and 
the frontier relations between the two 
neighbour governments continued on their 
former footing—a jealous suspicion and 
exclusion on the part of the Amir, and a 
conciliatory forbearance and unnecessary 
submission to indignities on the part of 
the Government of India. 

On the departure of the British Mission 
from Kandahar, the Sardar Ghulam Hydar 
_ Khan proceeded to Kabul, and died 
shortly after arrival there in July, 1858. 
Dost Muhammad then nominated his 


younger brother by the same mother— 
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Sardar Sher Ali Khan—as heir apparent 
in his stead, and duly informed the 
Government of India of the fact. This 
action of the Amir in determining the 
succession to the government in the line 
of the younger members of his family by a 
favourite wife, was held to be a defiance 
of the customs of the country and the 
acknowledged rights of primogeniture 
coupled with fitness, and gave rise to 
dissensions in the family and discontent 
amongst the nobles, who foresaw in the 
Amir’s choice a repetition of the anarchy 
that followed upon the death of Tymur. 
The claims of his eldest sons, Muhammad 
Afzal, governor of Balkh, and Muhammad 
Azim, governor of Kurram, were urged 
upon the Amir by the nobles, with warn- 
ings of the confusion and bloodshed that 
would inevitably ensue after his death, 
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should he persist in ignoring the just 
rights of proved and able governors. But 
Dost Muhammad was resolute in his deter- 
mination, and turned a deaf ear to the 
counsels of his oldest adherents and well- 
wishers. In his ripe old age of over three- 
score and ten years, his death in the 
course of nature was an event that might 
occur at any time, and consequently the 
whole country was thrown into uncer- 
tainty, and parties were formed and 
reformed against the early expected day 
when the contest for the succession should 
commence in earnest. And this state of 
suspense and expectation disturbed the 
minds of his people, and for five years 
kept the country distracted by ever- 
changing and re-changing factions at court _ 
and parties in the provinces, together 


with a revived activity of intrigue with 
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Persia on the sides of Kandahar and 
Herat. 

It was in this state of parties in the 
- country, that Sardar Ahmad Khan died 
at Herat early in 1862, without an acknow- 
ledged successor to the government. One 
candidate after another claimed the rule, 
and each in turn appealed for support to 
the Persian governor of Mashhad, whilst 
an unsuccessful one hoisted the British 
flag as the symbol of his right. The inter- 
ference of the Persian increased the con- 
fusion, and introduced an element of 
complication which at one time threatened 
a recurrence of the former difficulties with 
this important frontier fortress of Afghan- 
istan; until the Amir, alarmed for the 
safety of the key of his house, set out to 
secure it in his own keeping. The oppor- 


tunity was one he had patiently waited for, 
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and it was his good fortune to find it 
before too late. Accompanied from Kabul 
by the heir apparent, the Amir reinforced 
his small army at Kandahar, and in May, 
1868, after a siege of three weeks, was 
master of Herat. This was the last great 
act of the Amir Dost Muhammad Khan, 
and with it he closed his long and suc- 
cessful rule. He died in his camp under 
the walls of the fortress, on the 6th June, 
only a few days after its capture, aged 
seventy-six years. i 

The “ Great Amir,” Amiri Kabir, as he 
is generally styled by his own people, was 
a popular and successful ruler in his day, 
and a character greatly admired by the 
Afghans for his intrepidity, vigour, and 
general success in war; whilst his simple 
. manners, free hospitality, and rough and 
ready justice, coupled with a ready inter- 
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course with and free accessibility to his 
subjects of all classes, gained him the 
respect and affection of them all. Yet 
during his long reign he did nothing to 
improve the condition or advance the 
domestic welfare of his people, nor did he 
introduce a single measure of general 
yenefit to the country. He kept it a 
close borough of Islam, stationary in the 
ignorance of the middle ages, and pervaded 
with the religious bigotry of that period; 
and to the close of his life defended that 
policy as the only one whereby to maintain 
the independence of the country. For his 
undisturbed reign and the general pros- 
perity of his rule he is mainly indebted to 
the consistent support and recognition of 
the British Government, given as they were 
freely and without return, and supple- 


mented as they were by a long enduring 
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forbearance. His great merit is that he 
had the sense to perceive his own interest 
in the British alliance; and he reaped the 
fruits of his good judgment in the ultimate 
consolidation of his kingdom. But he was 
a barbarian nevertheless. 

The last act of his reign—the recovery 
of Herat to the Government of Kabul— 
completed the consolidation of the state 
under an undivided authority. But this 
new and long desired state of the 
Barakzai rule was in its very initiation 
destined to undergo the fiery and perilous 
ordeal of civil war and domestic anarchy. 
The new Amir—Sher Ali Khan—had no 
sooner concluded the funeral ceremonies 
over the grave of his father at Herat than, 
leaving his youthful and able son Yacub 
Khan in charge of the place, he set out for 
Kabul, where, in September, 1863, he 
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assumed the government as Amir. At no 
time a popular provincial governor, he 
assumed the reins of government with a 
character for severity and wilfulness that 
did not bode well for his tenure of the 
throne. He commenced his reign, however, 
with studied caution, conciliated the mer- 
chants by a reduction of the tariff, and 
gained the favour of the priesthood by an 
avowed hostility to the British, towards 
whom since his youth he had shown a 
marked antipathy. 

Just at this time—towards the close of 
1863—our troops were engaged in the pro- 
secution of the Ambéla campaign, in the 
hills to the north of the Peshawar valley, 
against the Hindustani fanatics—our sub- 
jects, who had formed a seditious colony 
beyond the border at Malka on the Maha- 


ban mountain—and it was at this juncture 
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that Sher Ali announced to the Government 
of India his accession to the throne as Amir 
of Kabul, and expressed the hope of receiv- 
ing its countenance and support. But 
considering that his subjects, excited by 
the priesthood, were at the very time flock- 
ing to swell the ranks of our opponents in 
the Ambéla hills, the hope expressed by 
Sher Ali seemed somewhat out of place, 
and the circumstance was brought to his 
notice by the officer then in political charge 
at Peshawar. That the Amir at this time 
had any great control over his subjects is 
doubtful. Anyhow the campaign was con- 
cluded early in the opening year with the 
destruction ofthe several positions attacked, 
and the defeat of the enemy, by the unaided 
force of the British arms, and without the 
least assistance, moral or other, from Sher 
Ali. 
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The new Amir was busy arranging his 
government and introducing reforms; and 
amongst others the reduction to the state 
pensions granted to some of the nobles— 

‘an indiscreet and untimely measure, which 
deprived him of the support of many power- 
ful leaders of the people. The discontent 
produced by these innovations afforded his 
elder brothers the opportunity to advance 
their own interests, and Muhammad Afzal 
and Muhammad Azim very soon secured a 
large party in favour of their cause. 

Azim, the governor of Kurram, was the 
first to rebel, but an army being promptly 
, sent to coerce him, he abandoned his go- 
vernment, and sought shelter in British 
territory. Presently Afzal, the governor 
of Balkh, revolted, and against him Sher 
Ali marched in person with a considerable 


army. After some indecisive collisions he 
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inveigled Afzal into his power on a promise 
of fair adjustment of their dispute, and 
then, in violation of his oath, cast him into 
prison—an act of treachery condemned 
even by Afghans. This occurred in August, 
1864. And so commenced the civil war in 
Kabul, which lasted five years, and.ended 
with the final recovery of the throne by 
Sher Ali. It is unnecessary and unprofit- 
able here to recite the complex changes of 
parties and events which during this period 
chequered the board of Afghan history with 
a maze of intricacies. It is enough for 
our purpose to note only the most salient 
features of the civil war, in so far as they ., 
affected the relations of the state with the 
Government of India. 

- After Sher Ali had secured Afzal as his 
captive, he set out after his son, Abdurrah- 


man Khan, who had raised the whole 
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province of Balkh in rebellion, and driving 
him from place to place, pacified the coun- 
try as he proceeded. Meanwhile Azim, 
disgusted at his failure to get assistance 
from the British, towards whom he had 
always’ observed a disposition of friendli- 
ness, made his way through Swat and Ba- 
dakhshan to Balkh, and there joining his 
nephew Abdurrahman, soon raised a strong 
party, and releasing Afzal, attacked Kabul 
in March, 1866. The Amir Sher Ali was 
defeated and fled to Kandahar, whilst Mu- 
hammad Afzal entered Kabul as Amir on 
the 21st May. And he was duly recog- 
_ nized as such by the Government of India. 
He died very suddenly—his death being 
‘attributed to cholera—on the 7th October, 
1867, and is now reckoned the second Amir 
of Afghanistan. He was succeeded by his 
brother Muhammad Azim as Amir, but he 
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was not as such officially recognized by the 
Government of India, and he is not now rec- 
koned amongst the Amirs of Afghanistan. 

Sher Ali in the meantime, after two un- 
successful attempts to recover his throne 
from Kandahar, and hopeless of aid from 
the British, proceeded to Herat and sought 
the help of Persia. Returning from this 
to Kandahar, he organized a force and made 
another effort to regain Kabul, but was 
signally defeated in a decisive battle fought 
near Kalati Ghilzai on the 22nd January, 
1867. In this battle he lost his favourite 
son Muhammad Ali, a youth of remarkable 
talents and great promise. He was killed 
in single combat by his uncle Muhammad 
Amin Khan—full brother of Sher Ali—who 
himself was then cut down by the attendant 
soldiers. His defeat and the loss of these 


two near relatives powerfully affected Sher 
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Ali, who fell back upon Kandahar, and shut 
himself up to mourn over his losses. He 
is said to have quite lost his senses for a 
time through excess of grief. The intelli- 
gence, however, of Azim’s accession to the 
throne as Amir roused him out of the 
lethargy into which he had fallen, and he 
set out for Herat, to make another attempt 
upon Kabul from the side of Turkistan. 
But here also he was defeated by Abdurrah- 
man, and at the same time lost Kandahar 
to Sarwar Khan, the son of Azim. 
Finally, after negotiating with Russian 
agents in Bukhara, and collecting what 
money he could in the country, Sher Ali 
repaired to Herat, and here, getting aid 
from Persia and Russia, he once more or- 
ganized a force for the recovery of his 
throne. He secretly bought over to his 
side Ismail Khan, who was with Abdurrah- 
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man in Balkh, and himself advanced by 
way of Kandahar, sending his son Yacub 
Khan ahead with the main army. All this 
revival and activity on the part of Sher 
Ali commenced after the interview of Yacub 
with the Shah of Persia on the occasion of 
his visit to Mashhad in 1867. 

Yacub captured Kandahar from Sarwar 
in April, 1868, and on the 10th of the fol- 
lowing month Sher Ali entered the city in 
state amidst the acclamations of the people, 
who had been terribly oppressed by Sarwar 
Khan. From this point, with Yacub ope- 
rating in advance, Sher Ali steadily made 
good his advance towards Kabul, and by 
September established himself in all the 
country up to Ghazni. His position here 
drew Azim from the capital to oppose him, 
and Ismail then descending from Balkh, 
took Kabul city by a coup-de-main in 
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the name of Sher Ali, and laid siege to the 
Bala Hissar, held by Shamsuddin Khan on 
the part of Azim. At this critical junc- 
ture Azim, whose rule was horribly oppres- 
sive and cursed by the people, was deserted 
by all but a few trusty personal attendants, 
and seeing the game lost, he fled towards 
Persia by way of Sistan. He died at 
Shahrid on the high road to Tehran from 
Mashhad, in the summer of 1869. With the 
flight of Azim the road to Kabul for Sher Ali 
was clear, and he was welcomed back by the 
citizens as a deliverer from the tyrants who 
had squeezed and ground them to the last 
extremity to meet their current expenses. 
Once more in possession of his throne, 
Sher Ali was by no means secure against 
further assault, for though Afzal had been 
removed by death, and Azim by the deser- 
tion of his party and his own flight from 
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the country, still there was Abdurrahman 
(the son and heir of the Amir. Afzal, who 
was considered the rightful successor of the 
Amir Dost Muhammad) yet at large and an 
avowed claimant of the throne, the recovery 
of which it was supposed he would attempt 
with the aid of Russia. Whatever entangle- 
ments Sher Ali may have had with Persia 
and Russia, and whatever may have been the 
hopes of Abdurrahman from the latter, there 
is no doubt that at this time, as Sher Ali ap- 
proached Kabul, he was extremely anxious 
to secure the recognition and support of 
the British Government, and lost no time 
in communicating his desires to that go- 
vernment. His overtures being received in 
a friendly spirit, Sher Ali at once threw 
himself upon the support and protection of 
the British, and, leaving his newly reco- 
vered capital in charge of his son Yacub, 
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set out for India in February, 1869, to meet 
the new Viceroy, Lord Mayo, at Amballa. 
He was accompanied by his youthful son, 
and nominated heir apparent, Abdulla 
Jan, and a small retinue of court officials, of 
whom his Prime Minister, Nur Muhammad 
Shah, was the most important personage. 
The reception accorded by Lord Mayo 
to Sher Ali was highly honourable and 
hospitable in the extreme, and did much 
to soften those bitter feelings—feelings 
which he took no care to conceal—which 
possessed his mind on first arrival, as the 
result of our abstention from intermedia- 
tion in the contest for the succession. 
The treatment Sher Ali received on this 
occasion was most gratifying to his 
natural pride, and—although the extrava- 
gant demands he put forward, with no- 
thing conceded in return on his own part, 
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were not acceded to—he was on the whole 
pleased with his visit, and returned to 
Kabul a made man, and full of all sorts of 
plans of reformation. He took away with 
him rich gifts in arms and money, and, 
more valuable than all, the good-will and 
recognition of the British Government. 
Affairs at Kabul, and thence all over 
Afghanistan, at once, as if by magic, 
assumed a settled aspect under the newly- 
acquired prestige of the fortune-favoured 
Amir. His enemies everywhere accepted 
the altered situation, renounced their 
ambitious schemes, ceased their factious 
intrigues, and submitted with unexpected 
resignation to the rapid changes and inno- 
vations which, in the first burst of his zeal 
for reform, Sher Ali set to work intro- 
ducing into the administration of his 
government immediately after his return 
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from India. The sense of injustice suffered 
at our hands during the late civil war, by 
our abandonment of his admitted rights, 
and the recognition of the temporary 
success of his rival, though never referred 
to by Sher Ali without reproach and com- 
plaint, seemed to have been greatly miti- 
gated, if not removed entirely by his hand- 
some reception in India. The disappoint- 
ment caused by the rejection of his very 
large requests was taken in good part and 
treated as a hope deferred. And the rap- 
prochement between the two governments, 
thus happily inaugurated, was genuine 
and cordial, and full of promise for the 
future, till nipped in the bud by the blight 
of the Sistan arbitration. 

. Sher Ali at the time of his visit to India 
was solicitous, not so much for the safety 
of his own position at Kabul—of which he 
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was assured by the removal from the 
scene of his two most powerful adversaries, 
and by the final recognition of the British 
as he was for the security of his country 
against the approaching danger of the 
Russian advance in Turkistan. At the 
time that Dost Muhammad annexed Balkh 
the Russian outpost in Turkistan was still 
no farther advanced than the lower course 
of the Jaxartes. But by 1854, when Kan- 
dahar was added to Kabul, the Russians 
had taken up positions at Ac Masjid and 
Almati or Vernui. And by the time that 
Herat was recovered to Kabul, the Rus- 
sians were closing up the line between their 
advanced posts,and completed the opera- 
tion by the capture of Tashkand in 1864. 
Finally, during the course of the Afghan 
civil war, the Russians extended their con- 
quests to Samarkand and the Bukhara 
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line of frontier at Jam; and immediately 
sought the concession of Charjoe on the 
Oxus as an advanced military outpost. 
The rapid progress of the Russian arms 
over the petty states of Turkistan could 
not fail to inspire the Amir with alarm, 
and misgivings as to where the wave of 
onward rolling conquest would end, or 
how soon it might reach his own frontier 
line on the Oxus. His alarm on this 
score was real, and his desire for the 
assurance of our aid in the time of need 
very earnest. He saw that his own 
interests in this matter of the security and 
defence of the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan were identical with our own, 
and he therefore looked on his proposal 
for the conclusion of an offensive and 
defensive treaty between Kabul and India 
as a point on which there could be no 
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demur or difficulty. Though at the time 
disappointed in the failure of this desire to 
be thus assured of his future safety against 
Russian encroachment, Sher. Ali did not 
abandon the hope of its ultimate attain- 
ment, and meanwhile accepted the good 
offices of the British Government in the 
matter of coming to a diplomatic under- 
standing with the Government of Russia 
on the subject of the recognition and 
respect of the northern boundaries of the 
Afghan territories. His confidence in the 
British Government was at this time com- 
plete, and his conduct frank. and upright, 
as evinced by his passing on to the Govern- 
ment of India all communications received 
by him from the Russian authorities in 
Turkistan for information, and for guid- 
ance as to the reply he should give. He, 
in fact, put himself completely in our 
H 2 
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hands in the matter of this negotiation, 
yet he would not then consent to receive 
British officers as political residents in his 
country, though he held out the hope of 
his being able to do so at some future and 
not long distant time, after the friendship 
now so promisingly commenced had had 
time to mature and smooth away existing 
animosities and suspicions. 

And in justice to Sher Ali, it must be 
admitted that—in spite of his disappoint- 
ment in the matter of. the treaty, as well as 
in that of the recognition of his nominee 
as heir apparent—he did to some extent, 
though small and gradual as it was, make 
an effort to cultivate a freer intercourse 
with India, and as an earnest of his 
new policy of friendship with us, relaxed 
the heretofore rigid exclusion of Indians 
and Europeans from Afghan soil. During 
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the three or four years following the 
return of Sher Ali to Kabul from his inter- 
view with Lord Mayo, a large number of 
Indians, both Hindu and Mussulman, and 
three or four Englishmen visited Kabul in 
the course of trade or business, and with 
perfect safety. This promising aspect of 
Sher Ali’s attitude and sentiments towards 
us was not, most unfortunately, destined to 
last long. There were two circumstances 
which at this time occurred to mar the 
even tenour of the relations between Sher 
Ali and us. 

Unaffected by the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of India to recognize the heir of his 
choice, Sher Ali on his return to Kabul 
proclaimed his favourite son Abdulla Jan, 
then a delicate and not very bright boy of 
eight years of age, as heir apparent, and 
to check opposition made his nobles and 
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courtiers swear to acknowledge and support 
him. This choice of the Amir roused the 
jealousy of Yacub Khan, an elder son by 
another mother, who, considering the active 
part he had taken in recovering Kabul for 
his father, claimed the succession as his 
right both by birth and by state service. - 
But Sher Ali, probably better informed 
than Yacub’s partisans in India of the 
youth’s political tendencies and intrigue 
entanglements, adhered to his resolve and 
took care to hedge round his nominee with 
every means of strength. And to this he 
was driven by the rebellion and flight of 
Yacub to Herat, and the sympathy and 
partiality evinced towards him in India, 
as well as by a considerable section of his 
own people. In this state of the case, 
and with the view to maintain quiet in his 


own country, Sher Ali again sought the 
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recognition of the British Government in 
favour of Abdulla Jan, but without success, 
and this unwillingness on their part to 
meet his views for the final settlement of 
this question, produced in his mind a doubt 
as to their sincerity, and certainly checked 
the progress of the rapprochement between 
the two governments. At the same time 
that this difficulty was pending, the ques- 
tion of Sistan was under consideration. 
The settlement of the negotiation re- 
garding the northern boundaries of Af- 
ghanistan which the Amir had entrusted in 
full confidence to the British Government 
resulted so much to his benefit by the 
definition of the Oxus boundary and the 
enclosure within the line of the Afghan 
frontier of the yet unappropriated districts 
of Badakhshan and Wakhan, that Sher Ali 
had no cause to suppose his confidence 
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misplaced, nor indeed did he sothink. On 
the contrary, apart from his discontent in 
the matter of our views regarding the 
family dispute with Yacub, he confided his 
interests in the dispute with Persia re- 
garding the possession of Sistan to our 
hands, with unabated trust in our good- 
will and justice, and, foregoing at our 
instance a direct appeal to force, consented 
to submit the question to the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government. In thus 
committing his interests in that region 
to our decision, so convinced was Sher Ali 
of the justness of his claim to the terri- 
tory in dispute with Persia, that it seems it 
never occurred to him that his foregone 
conclusions might possibly be reversed in 
the issue. 

In the prosecution of this arbitration 
Sir F. J. Goldsmith, accompanied by a 
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staff of British officers and a Persian 
agent, proceeded to Sistan from the side 
of Persia, as Arbitrator, and Colonel (now 
Sir R. F.) Pollock, accompanied by an 
assistant and an Afghan agent, proceeded 
to the same destination from the side of 
India, as exponent of the Amir’s case ; and 
both parties met in Sistan in March, 1872. 
As a result of the investigation conducted 
on the spot, the territory which had be- 
longed to Afghanistan ever since the 
establishment of the Durrani empire by 
Ahmad Shah, and had been seized by 
Persia only during the confusion of the 
civil war in Afghanistan which followed 
upon the death of Dost Muhammad in 
1863, was declared to belong to Persia by 
right of actual possession; and a boun- 
dary-line was drawn across a map of 
the province as the limit beyond which 
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neither Persian nor Afghan was to trans- 
gress. 

The movement of the Persians towards 
this important corner of Afghanistan had 
long been contemplated, and intrigues had 
long been set on foot and worked quietly 
and perseveringly to gain a footing in the 
territory without the employment of force, 
and not—as was found to be the case— 
altogether unsuccessfully. But it was 
only after the journey this way of the 
Russian Mission under Khanikoff that 
Persia boldly announced her claim to the 
territory, and it was only after Yacub 
Khan’s interview with the Shah at Mash- 
had that military possession was taken of 
the western parts of the province by 
Persian troops. Whatever the rights of 
the question, or merits of the arbitra- 
tion, there is no doubt that the decision 
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given against the Amir highly incensed 
him against us, and at once completed the 
revulsion in his sentiments of newly born 
good-will towards ‘us (which had already 
been commenced by the part taken by us 
in Sher Ali’s quarrel with his son Yacub), 
and at a stroke undid all that had been 
done since the Amballa meeting, to cement 
a good understanding and cordial co- 
operation between the two governments 
for the advancement and development of 
their mutual relations and interests. 

Sher Ali felt, in the decision given, and 
—on his remonstrance—upheld against 
him by us, that we had inflicted a grievous 
injury upon him in respect to a most im- 
portant strategical point of his country, 
and had besides dragged his honour in the 
dust at the feet of the Persian—to him, as 
an orthodox Sunni, the accursed Shiah. 
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But putting aside the question of his 
honour and offended dignity, Sher Ali 
argued that the position accorded to 
Persia in Sistan gravely compromised the 
authority of his rule in that: out-of-the-way 
and remote quarter, and, moreover, very 
seriously threatened the security of his 
western frontier. For, by surrendering 
this portion of his line of defence in that 
direction, he lost a position on the main- 
tenance of which the safety of Herat 
largely depended. In fact, Persia—which 
in his view was the same as Russia—had, 
by this decision of the question, succeeded 
in driving a wedge into the south-western 
granary of Afghanistan, to the splitting 
asunder of the integrity of the frontier, 
and the tapping of the line of communica- 
tion between Kandahar and Herat, and the 


dominance of both these provinces in time 
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of war. Further, he considered our arbi- 
tration so unreasonable—even on the 
grounds on which we put the case and its 
decision before him—that he was at a loss 
to account for what seemed a manifest 
stultification of our own arguments. He 
suspected our collusion with Russia, or 
our fear of her, and condemned the whole 
business in no unmeasured terms. In his 
own court he never alluded to the subject 
without losing his temper, and vowed re- 
peatedly that we should never forget the 
day on which we thus sold him, for he 
would never forgive us. 

Sher Ali was in this discontented state 
of mind, sulky and sore at the somewhat 
peremptory manner in which his criticisms 
of our Sistan arbitration had been snubbed, 
when the Government of India, towards 
the close of 1873, informed him that a mis- 
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sion of British officers under Mr. (now Sir 
D. P.) Forsyth would return to India from 
Kashghar by way of Balkh and Kabul, and 
requested his good offices for their protec- 
tion and honourable treatment on the road 
through his territories. At any other time 
of smoother diplomatic relations between 
the two governments such a request, pre- 
ferred without previous consultation and 
understanding, might have been entertained 
and arranged to the satisfaction of both 
parties, but made as, and when, it was no 
other than a negative reply or shuffling 
excuse could have been expected; espe- 
cially as Sher Ali had already expressed, 
rather curtly, his objection to British of- 
ficers entering his country, and had com- 
plained of one who had passed from Persia 
to India by Herat and Kandahar without 


his permission or consent. 
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This untoward occurrence added to the 
wrath of the Amir the suspicion that we 
were overriding his proper authority, and 
the suspicion thus aroused was presently 
confirmed by the intervention of the Go- 
vernment of India on behalf of Yacub Khan, 
whom the Amir, having enticed to Kabul 
from Herat, cast into prison for rebellion 
against his authority and conspiracy against 
the throne. This act of the Government 
of India was viewed by Sher Ali as an un- 
warrantable intrusion upon his domestic 
concerns, and an interference in the internal 
affairs of the country, which was contrary 
to our repeated assurances ; and he resented 
the interposition with some warmth. This 
cause of grievance had hardly passed away, 
when by some oversight, a communication 
was made direct, and without previous 
reference to the Amir, with his frontier 
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Governor in Badakhshan—a trivial acci- 
dent, merely a letter of thanks for attention 
and civility shown to a party detached from 
the Kashghar Mission. But in the then state 
of his temper, it did not escape the notice 
of Sher Ali. These unlucky miscarriages 
of official routine, with others of minor 
importance, formed the subject of very 
warm discussion in the court of Kabul, and 
were unanimously condemned as a depar- 
ture from the policy of non-interference 
heretofore observed and confirmed by Lord 
Mayo. Both Sher Ali and his courtiers 
were now thoroughly mistrustful of our 
intentions, and confirmed in the revulsion 
of their friendly disposition and sentiments 
towards us. The confidence at first dis- 
played by the submission of all Russian 
correspondence to the Government of India 
was replaced by a strict reserve, and the 
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withholdment of all intelligence concern- 
ing the events passing on and beyond the 
distant frontiers of Afghanistan; whilst 
the correspondence through our native 
agent at Kabul was very guarded and con- 
cise, and the agent himself kept under a 
strict surveillance. 

This hitch in the even tenour of our rela- 
tions with Sher Ali was at once seized upon 
by the Russian authorities at Tashkand to 
ingratiate themselves in his favour, and 
their heretofore rejected advances being 
now encouraged by him, a continuous suc- 
cession of Russian agents and emissaries 
began to pass and repass between Tash- 
kand and Kabul. Beyond the mere fact of 
the arrival and departure of the more pro- 
minent amongst them, we knew nothing 
whatever of their sayings and doings, or 
the object of their comings and goings. 
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Whilst this was the freedom of access to 
Afghanistan on the side of Russia, the 
passes on the side of India were watched 
with vigilant care, and, in fact, practically 
closed to all except Afghan subjects going 
and coming in the course of their commer- 
cial business with India. 

Sher Ali had now, 1875, to all intents 
and purposes thrown over the English, to 
try a turn of the Russian friendship. The 
line of conduct now adopted by Sher Ah— 
an attitude of studied reserve and estrange- 
ment towards the British Government, 
and one of lively intercourse and rap- 
prochement with that of Russia —could 
not fail to awaken us in India to the perils 
such a course, if allowed to continue, was 
sure to bring upon us. It could not fail 
to rouse the government to a proper safe- 
guarding of the interests of the Empire 
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upon the frontiers held by him. In fact, 
the attitude now assumed by Sher Ali 
towards the British Government was a sub- 
version of the heretofore existing order of 
relations between the two governments 
since their connexion as neighbours after 
the conquest of the Panjab, and a new 
departure upon lines tending in a diame- 
trically opposite direction to those hitherto 
followed. That the Amir has any solid 
grounds of justification for this sudden 
change of front there is—whatever the 
shadow of semblance—not the least reality 
of substance. In dwelling upon the grie- 
vances alleged by him as above mentioned, 
Sher Ali has taken an entirely one-sided 
and personal view of the case, and exposed 
the secret of his own ambitions which have 
grown out of the fostering care and main- 
tenance he has received—gratuitously and 
12 
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liberally, without any return, even the 
smallest, on his own part—from the very 
government whose friendship—so long 
benefited by, to the consolidation of his 
kingdom, and his own establishment on the 
throne—he now spurns. Sher Ali, in the 
blindness of his ambition and the excess of 
his pride, ignores the benefits he has received 
from the British Government, and forgets 
that but for the consistent countenance 
and very material support afforded by that 
powerful neighbour on successive occasions 
of domestic peril, there would not at this 
moment have been the united Afghanistan 
made and defined to his hand for him—a 
country consolidated and strengthened for 
the defence of the Empire of which it 
forms the frontier province; not, as he 
would now use it, to be a weapon against 


the paramount sovereign. 
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The countenance and support which 
have been uniformly afforded by the British 
Government to that of Afghanistan ever 
since the annexation of the Panjab has 
undoubtedly not been entirely disinte- 
rested, but it has been, up to the time we 
are now considering, most undoubtedly 
advantageous to the mutual interests of 
the two governments, which from their 
position as neighbours in part of an inte- 
gral whole, cannot sever themselves from 
the bonds of a natural connexion and 
union, whether the tie be considered from 
a geographical, national, or political point of - 
view. More than this, the sum of the advan- 
tages conferred by the paramount govern- 
ment has preponderated greatly in favour 
of the weaker state, and, raising it out of 
a state of anarchy and dismemberment, 
has brought it to a condition fitting for the 
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successful development of its own internal 
resources under an enlightened government 
and civilized administration on the part of 
the ruler. That this orderly settlement 
and material development of Afghanistan 
as an independent frontier-state in alliance 
with the British Empire in India has been 
the object aimed at by our Government, is 
clearly manifested throughout the course 
of its dealings with the rulers of that 
country; and with so scrupulous an atten- 
tion to their national prejudices, and so 
conciliatory a deference to their lawless 
proclivities that it has systematically ab- 
stained from interference in their home 
affairs—has abstained from pressing very 
necessary reforms upon them, and from 
exacting a return in compensation for the 
support it afforded to them. Even more, 
it has patiently endured the ignominy of a 
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rigid exclusion of its subjects from their 
territory, and of the denial of justice to the 
murderers of its unoffending subjects— 
amongst the number several British 
officers assassinated within their own 
limits by Afghan subjects crossing the 
border. 

With such forbearance towards the 
Afghan Amir our Government has been 
compelled in self-defence to resist by force 
and punish from time to time the raids of 
his independent tribesmen along the fron- 
tier, and during the thirty years of its 
tenure of the position there, to carry—large 
and small together—more than that num- 
ber of punitory expeditions into the hills 
held by them. But with all this we have 
laid no restrictions upon the intercourse of 
the Amir’s people with India. They pass 


and they repass, even in this time of active 
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war with Sher Ali, unquestioned and unhin- 
dered, and in British India find more free- 
dom, security, and justice than they do in 
their own country. Further, apart from 
the very considerable material aid granted 
freely to the Amir, our Government affords 
the bounty of its hospitality to scores of 
Aghan princelings and nobles who have 
been exiled from their home by the Afghan 
Amir for his own peace and their safety. 
In short, if we strike a balance of the 
account between ourselves and the Amir, 
we shall find Sher Ali very considerably in 
our debt. Let us look at the main items. 
We have twice rescued Herat from the 
Persian by force of arms, and restored 
the place to the Afghan, at a cost to our- 
selves of several. millions of money and 
some thousands of lives. We have from 


time to time eased the pecuniary necessities 
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of the Amir by free gifts of money, aggre- 
gating half a million sterling. We have 
given him thirty thousand muskets and 
two batteries of rifled artillery with their 
proper munitions. We have trained drill. 
instructors and officers for him in the 
ranks of our Indian army, and we have 
provided him with skilled artisans for his 
gun-cap and arms manufactories. Finally, 
we have sheltered and restrained dozens of 
exiled members of his family and others, 
his sworn enemies and rivals. What has 
the Amir done for us in return for these 
concessions and favours? Nothing, sim- 
ply nothing but the postponement of the 
day of his enmity. His repeated refusal 
to admit our officers to his country, his 
steady denial of justice against the crimes 
of his subjects in our territories, and his 


continuous demands for greater and more 
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unrestricted assistance, are samples of the 
kind of return he made for our friendship, 
till finally, taking offence at the settlement 
of a negotiation entrusted to us for deci- 
sion, he estranged himself from us, and 
made a grievance of some unfortunate and 
easily remedied accidents of official routine, 
to persevere in a mood of ill-temper and 
rudeness towards the powerful neighbour 
who had made his country what it was, 
and his own position in it what he has 
proved himself unworthy of holding. 

It was in this condition of the relations 
between the two governments, and in 
consequence of the unshaken attitude of 
estrangement persevered in by Sher Ali, 
that the Government of India resolved, 
as a precautionary measure, to take up the 
position at Quetta which had long been 
contemplated, and to which it was entitled 
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by treaty rights with the Khan of Balo- 
chistan, but which it had hitherto ab- 
stained from doing out of deference to the 
sensitiveness of the Amir. At the same 
time the Government endeavoured to ne- 
gotiate ‘with the Amir for an amicable 
settlement of the existing differences and 
a more satisfactory and secure arrange- 
ment for the future; and with this object 
in view were prepared to grant Sher Ali 
the several requests he had on previous 
occasions submitted to the Government 
of India, such as the recognition of Ab- 
dulla Jan, the son of his choice, as heir 
apparent ; the conclusion of a treaty, of- 
fensive and defensive on equal terms; and 
the free grant of a very handsome sum of 
money, with a regular subsidy besides. Had 
Sher Ali accepted the terms now offered, 


he would have secured lasting safety, and 
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peace, and prosperity to Afghanistan, but 
the breach between himself and us was 
already too wide for him to care to bridge 

it over. The delicate task of this difficult 
business fell to the skilful hands of Lord 
Lytton, the newly installed Viceroy, who, 
in May, 1876, shortly after his assumption 
of office, despatched a distinguished native 
officer, one of his own aides-de-camp, to 
Kabul with a friendly letter to the Amir, 
and explanations regarding the important 
matters then affecting the interests’ of the 
two governments. It soon became ap- 
parent that the reception of the Viceroy’s 
messenger at Kabul boded no good as the 
result of future negotiation, and conse- 
quently the occupation of Quetta was pro- 
ceeded with, and a detachment of native 
troops of the Indian army arrived there 


to garrison the place in October. 
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As a result of the correspondence be- 
tween the Viceroy and the Amir, Sher Ali 
sent his Prime Minister, Nur Muhammad 
Shah, as envoy to Peshawar, there to 
meet Sir Lewis Pelly, envoy of the Go- 
vernment of India, and there to discuss 
the several matters then before the two 
governments for adjustment. Although 
Sher Ali had taken no notice of the Vice- 
roy’s polite attention in inviting his High- 
nest to grace with his presence the im- 
perial assemblage about to be held at 
Delhi on the 1st January, 1877, his envoy 
arrived at Peshawar shortly after the con- 
clusion of that august ceremony. He was 
accompanied by Mirakhor (Master of, or 
Lord of the Stable) Ahmad Khan, an 
important court official, notoriously hostile 
to the British in particular, and all Euro- 


pean infidels in general, and a small 
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retinue of attendants. With the envoy 
came the British agent at Kabul, a portly 
gentleman, eternally telling his beads and 
gabbling his litanies to the mterruption 
of his speech and distraction of his atten- 
tion from business, and with the not very 
flattering habit of hawking and spitting 
after converse with the unbeliever. 

The conference between the two envoys 
was entered upon without loss of time, 
and it soon became apparent that the 
Afghan (apart from the experience of his 
previous dealings with the Government 
of India, his knowledge of the diverse 
views held in high quarters, and his ac- 
quaintance with the fussiness of frontier 
officials who would have opinions of their 
own) had received positive instructions 
from his master on the score of rejecting 
the basis on which the negotiations he had 
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come for were to commence. He wasted 
his breath in tedious repetitions of the 
Amir’s grievances and wrongs at our 
hands, and his disgust at our shilly-shally 
policy; and he concluded his rambling 
arguments with the rejection of the basis 
(the reception of British officers as political 
agents on the Afghan frontiers) which. it 
was understood Sher Ali had accepted 
before sending his envoy. This decision 
of the Afghan envoy closed the conference, 
without the stage of negotiation being 
approached, and it was evidently intended 
to be a final and decisive break with the 
British, as confirmed by the action of the 
Amir at this time. Whilst his envoy was 
at Peshawar on a friendly mission to the 
British Government, Sher Ali, at Kabul, 
was busy preaching a jahad, or “religious 
war,” against it, and summoning his sub- 
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jects to join the army he had assembled 
at Jalalabad. And this too without the 
move of a single regiment on our part 
towards the frontier. The Afghan envoy — 
was in very failing health at the time he 
came to Peshawar, and he died there 
shortly after the conclusion of his business, 
in March, 1877. 

And so ended the last attempt on our 
part to renew amicable relations with the 
Amir of Kabul. The breach between 
Sher Ali and the British was now com- 
plete and hopeless. After this Sher Ali 
took possession of the fort of Ali Masjid 
in the Khybar Pass, and garrisoning it 
with his own troops, put guards upon all 
the roads and passes towards Kabul, and, 
in fact, closed his country entirely against 
British subjects on the side of India. At 
the same time, he issued strict orders for 
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the minutest precautions to be taken 
against any intelligence from his country 
reaching India, and severely punished and 
harassed those of his subjects who were 
suspected of being friendly to us. Yet 
all this time, and up to the time of the 
rebuff of Chamberlain’s mission at the 
Khybar, so great was the indifference of 
our forbearance, that Sher Ali’s post- 
master and namesake was left alone un- 
disturbed at Peshawar, to send his master 
the daily telegrams from Europe, and our 
own doings in India. 

Of the course of events in Afghanistan 
since this time—about the middle of 1877 
—we have no reliable or connected ac- 
count. It was known that after breaking 
off his relations with us, Sher Ali at once 
turned his thoughts to the Russians, and 
courted the advances on their side which 
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he had so long kept at arm’s length. But 
what the nature of his communications 
and negotiations with them now was, 
remained a mystery. Bazar reports were 
rife enough, and the gossip brought down 
by Afghan traders of the sayings and 
doings of the Kabul court were soon the 
theme of discussion in every city of India. 
In the midst of all that was heard there 
was much that was interesting and in- 
structive, as indicating the influence and 
effects upon the people of Afghanistan of 
thirty years’ independent contact with 
British rule; and much that showed that 
the people as a whole entirely disapproved 
of Sher Ali’s conduct towards the British 
Government. The Englishman, officially 
denounced at Kabul as the infidel and all 
that was vile, was spoken of by these 
people, away from the restraint of their 
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rulers, as the patron of justice and the 
herald of peace and prosperity. Whilst 
the Amir Sher Ali, at no time a popular 
ruler, was upbraided for his ingratitude 
and faithlessness, abused for his tyrannous 
oppression, and viewed as a traitor for 
admitting the Russian into Afghanistan. 
In fact, the public opinion of the country 
was divided into two great camps. In 
the one, headed by the Amir, were the 
nobles and their clansmen, the clergy, and 
government officials of all ranks but the 
lowest: in fact, in this camp were mus- 
tered all who held authority, place, and 
position in the country. In the other, 
headed by the great merchants and some 
depressed nobles, were the trading com- 
munity, the industrial classes in the cities, 
and the agricultural populations in the 
villages around them. The first was 
K 2 
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bound to maintain its position at all 
hazards. The second sighed for relief 
from the burdens oppressing it, and looked 
with a favouring eye upon the British ; 
whilst apart from both parties were the 
hill-tribes, who cared only to preserve 
their independence. The classes in the 
latter camp were wearied and worn by the 
exactions and oppressions of their rulers, 
and were ready to welcome any new 
comer. They knew the British by reputa- 
tion, and some of them by experience. 
Under British rule there was law and 
protection, and a man’s liberty and earn- 
ings were his own—blessings they had 
heard of, but to which they were strangers 
in their own country. They had heard of 
the Russians, and knew them by repu- 
tation as a fierce and powerful people, 
who sided with the native rulers in grind- 
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ing and squeezing the people. They knew 
nothing of the Russian rule in Turkistan, 
but they did know British rule in India; 
and they also knew that the prosperity of 
their country depended upon its trade 
with India, despite the road-tolls, customs- 
fees, and official exactions hampering it 
in their own limits. In short they liked 
the English rule, considered themselves 
British subjects, and longed for the day 
when the Sarkér (government) should take 
their country. 

The classes in the former camp, by no 
means blind to the spread of knowledge 
amongst their people through their com- 
merce with India, and the wonderful tales 
tiaey brought back of its railways, bazar 
activity, and commercial prosperity, of its 
security, order, and liberty, knew that 
ignorance could not prevail for long, and 
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that the result of comparison would be the 
growth of discontent and the necessity for 
reformation. But the sweets of despotism 
and irresponsibility are not easily sur- 
rendered ; and hence the exclusive and re- 
strictive policy pursued by the Government ; 
hence the persistent refusal to receive 
British officers as political agents—for fear, 
as was repeatedly stated by the Afghan 
envoy at Peshawar, that their example 
would make the people dissatisfied with 
their own rulers; and hence, too, the pre- 
ference now shown by Sher Ali for the 
Russian. Itis stated on excellent authority 
that Sher Ali has recently often avowed in 
his public audiences at Kabul that he 
would sooner lose his country than see his 
subjects drawn away from his control by a 
preference for the British system of rule. 
In fact, so long as the Amir could keep 
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us out of his country, and remain undis- 
turbed in his despotism, he was willing to 
court our friendship and get out of us 
what he could. And in this policy there 
is no doubt that his people some years 
back coincided. The progress of time, 
however, has worked changes both in the 
political situation and in the popular senti- 
ment in Afghanistan. The rapid advances 
made by Russia in recent years towards 
the Afghan frontier has of itself rendered 
it necessary that we should have a free 
and safe communication with that country, 
and assure ourselves by trustworthy and 
responsible agents of the integrity and 
security of its territories, and of the free- 
dom of its people from Russian inter- 
ference and intrigue. Whilst, at the same 
time, the increased growth of trade rela- 
tions between the Afghans and Indians has 
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rendered it fncumbent upon us to protect 
thei# interests. For the trade of Afghanis- 
tan is with Hindustan, and has been so 
from time immemorial; and it is on this 
trade that the prosperity of the country 
depends. This trade cannot be diverted 
from its ancient channels, nor stopped even 
for a short time, without bringing ruin 
upon the country ; because the productions 
of Afghanistan are also the productions of 
Persia and Bukhara—her staple exports 
are also their staple exports; and because 
the requirements of Afghanistan, her im- 
ports, are only from India, and can be 
profitably obtained only from India. The 
trade relations of Afghanistan, in short, 
bind her to India as strongly as do her 
national affinities, and political necessities. 
These facts are well known to the Afghans, 
and fully appreciated by them, however 
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much it may suit their eile to set them 
aside for the advancement of personal 
ambition. . 
Sher Ali, when he severed his connexion 
with the Government of India after the 
Peshawar conference, had no intention of 
immediately throwing himself into the 
arms of Russia. He hated and feared the 
Russian even more than he did the English, 
and was determined to the utmost of his 
power to keep both alike out of his terri- 
tory as long as he possibly could. He 
knew perfectly well that his own best 
interests and those of his people were on 
the side of India and of the British, and 
not on the side of Persia or of Turkistan— 
of the Persian or the Russian. But he 
considered that he was indispensable to us; 
that we could not do without his friend- 
ship; and that if he only brought sufficient 
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pressure to bear upon us, we should be 
obliged to give in and accept his terms. 
He encouraged the Russian advances, and 
shut up his country to us in the ,hope of 
intimidating us into concessions and over- 
tures for a renewal of friendly relations, 
counting still upon the forbearance and 
conciliation we had shown on former occa- 
sions. And when he found that he had 
gone too far, and overshot the mark, his 
pride carried him farther away upon the 
false track, and he allowed himself to be 
entoiled in the web of Russian intrigue 
and seduction. 

In this course Sher Ali was doubtless, 
seeing his own failure to coerce us, to 
some extent influenced by the course of 
events in Europe in connexion with the 
Russo-Turkish war, the incidents and suc- 


cessive phases of which were watched and 
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discussed with the keenest interest in 
Kabul. During the progress of the ‘war, 
and long before he had clearly identified 
himself with the Russian interest, Sher Ali 
received an envoy from the Sultan of 
Turkey, warning him against the Russian 
as the declared enemy of Islam, and ad- 
vising him to make up his differences with 
the British Government, which was the 
well-wisher and protector of all Muham- 
madans. This at least was the ostensible 
errand of the Turkish envoy. But Khu- 
lusi Effendi, if there be any reliance on 
popular rumour, drew such a picture at 
Kabul of the perfidy of England in desert- 
ing her ancient ally in the hour of his 
peril and distress, that Sher Ali was rather 
more inclined than otherwise towards the 
Russian. After this, the subject of the 
Russian alliance was spoken of more favour- 
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ably at court, and discussed more freely than 
ever—with Russian agents and emissaries 
in the place to give the turn and furnish 
arguments in favour of their side—whilst 
the timidity of England was set down to 
conscious weakness and decay. 

The merits of the two Great Powers 
were discussed seriatim, and the balance 
struck in favour of Russia. England, 
argued the Amir’s advisers, was a selfish 
power, working only for the advancement 
of her own interests. It was true that 
since the Shah Shuja’ episode she had 
assisted the Barakzai; but this was as 
much to her own advantage as to the 
benefit of the Afghan, since the interests 
of both were identical in the preservation 
of the country as an independent state. 
In short, where they did not see their own | 
immediate interests affected, they did not 
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trouble, or care to trouble, themselves on 
behalf of the Afghan. How did they 
treat the Amir during the civil war for the 
succession after the death of Dost Mu- 
hammad? Was it a fair or a friendly act 
to acknowledge as Amir the successful 
rival against the claims and rights of the 
acknowledged heir? How did they treat 
Sher Ali after he succeeded in recovering 
his ‘God-granted” throne and went to 
India to meet the Viceroy? Did they 
accede to any of the requests he preferred 
for the recognition of his chosen heir, or 
the conclusion of a treaty, or the grant, of 
a subsidy? No, the English looked to 
their own interests and discarded those of 
the Amir. How did they treat the dignity 
of the Amir in sending their agent without 
his knowledge to his Governor of Badakh- 
shan? Was that a right procedure on the 
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part of one friendly government towards 
another? What was their conduct in the 
matter of the Amir’s punishment of his 
rebellious son Yacub Khan? Was that 
an adherence to their repeated assurances 
of an abstention from interference in the 
domestic affairs of Afghanistan? How did 
they settle the Sistan question? Was 
giving away the Amir’s territory to the 
Persian, and “‘ blackening his face”’ before 
the world, a just settlement or honourable 
discharge of the duty they undertook for 
us? What is their move to Quetta? Do 
they mean to take Kandahar from us? 
Aud what is their last dealing with us? 
Is it fair to demand the concession of the 
location of their officers in our frontier 
towns before proceeding with negotiation P 
What are we to do with a government 
which treats us thus? Who encouraged 
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us to raise an army, and gave us arms for 
the purpose? And now that we have 
raised a large army for the defence of their 
frontiers and India, why do they refuse us 
help to maintain it? Is this fair dealing ?. 
This is our experience of the British. 
Russia, on the other hand—though 
equally the infidel, ““God’s curse upon 
them both !’’—has done us no injury. We 
know her as a great, a powerful, and 
a victorious nation of whom England is 
afraid, and at whose growing strength she 
is alarmed and disconcerted. If England 
felt herself able to oppose Russia, why did 
she reject the appeals of the distressed 
Amirs of Khocand, and Bukhara, and 
Khiva, and refuse them her support and 
encouragement? What has come of her 
alliance and treaty with Atalic Ghazi? 
And what is the fate of Kashghar now? 
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Was England able to stop Russia in the 
war against the Sultan? Then, why did 
she desert her old ally? Was Sebastopol 
a victory or a defeat? No, England can- 
not withstand Russia. She cannot with- 
stand her here without us, and yet she does 
not value our aid. Then Russia is our 
game. She means to attack India, and she 
will for her own purposes help us to recon- 
quer our lost territories there. This is our 
chance, and in Russia our hope now centres. 
The Russian rule, besides, is preferable to 
that of the British, who depress the nobility 
and raise the mob; whereas Russia leaves 
the nobility to rule their people after their 
own fashion, and requires only loyalty and 
revenue. Let us then vote for Russia. 
With arguments such as these the court 
of Kabul balanced England against Russia, 
and turned the scales in favour of the 
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latter. But besides all these there was 
another motive which was not without 
weight at this crisis in inducing Sher Ali 
to cast in his lot with Russia. He was 
well aware that when’ Atalic Ghazi in 
1864-5 established himself as an indepen- 
dent ruler in Kashghar, he sought to secure 
himself against Russia—into whose hands 
his native country of Tashkand had passed 
before he entered upon his career of con- 
quest in Chinese Turkistan, and of whose 
empire he was consequently a subject—by 
‘getting himself acknowledged as a feuda- 
tory of the Sultan of Turkey; a project in 
which he was favoured with the influence 
and moral support of the Government of 
India. Sher Ali was also aware that it 
was the aim of Atalic Ghazi, after he 
assumed the title of Amir Yacub Beg under 
the flag of Turkey, to effect a confederation 
L 
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of the states of Central Asia under the 
same flag; and he foresaw what his own 
fate would be if this scheme were carried 
out, for he would then have no alternative 
but to lapse into a feudatory himself—and, 
more than merely probable, of the British 
Government. The danger of this, so far 
as Sher Ali was concerned, was yet remote 
at that time; but for Russia the mere con- 
ception of such a scheme was a near and 
pressing danger, and one that required 
immediate tackling. And this was done by 
Russia dealing her blow straight at the 
head. The diplomatic skill, the political 
sagacity, and the courageous action of 
Russia for the aversion of this vital danger 
to her empire in Asia, won—as it well 
might—the admiration of Sher Ali, and 
Russia’s success so far in the enterprise has 


increased his confidence in her prestige. 
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And with all these causes at work it is 
noways strange that Sher Ali in July last 
welcomed a Russian Mission to Kabul. 

All that passed at this time between Sher 
Ali and the Russians was kept so pro- 
foundly secret that in India we had no 
knowledge of the approaching Mission 
until it had already arrived at Kabul, and 
for several days enjoyed the hospitality of 
the Amir. The Russians were treated at 
Kabul with the greatest distinction, reviews 
were held in their honour, and the chiefs 
and representatives of the people were 
summoned from all parts of the country to 
meet the new friends of the Amir, the new 
allies of the nation. It appears, in fact, 
from the manner of his entertainment, that 
Sher Ali’s object was to give the whole 
proceeding a national character. And the 
Russians in accepting this réle have thrown 

L 2 
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down the gauntlet to us for supremacy in 
the frontier. province of our own empire. 
Violating her repeated promises and engage- 
ments—which of course cannot be con- 
sidered more binding than “the sacred word 
of honour of his Imperial Majesty the 
Tsar’’—Russia has after long-continued 
and persevering efforts succeeded in gain- 
ing a footing in Afghanistan, and supplant- 
ing us there—in territory which is Indian 
and not Tatar; which is Khorassan and 
not Turkistan. Her presence and influence 
there can only mean mischief to us, and is 
not to be tolerated if we value our own 
position in India; especially after the 
very significant manner in which Sher Ali 
has welcomed his new allies, and empha- 
sized his change of policy. The challenge 
thus thrown down by Russia has not 
quailed England, the British arms have 
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crossed the frontier, and are now on Afghan 
soil. But before taking this decisive step 
the British Government, with that patience 
and forbearance which have throughout 
characterized its dealings with the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan, sought to give the 
Amir a last chance of retrieving his false 
position. 

As soon as the Government became 
aware of the actual lengths to which Sher 
Ali had gone in violation of his engage- 
ments, it resolved to send forthwith a 
counter-mission to Kabul, to demand ex- 
planations of the Amir; and the urgency 

of this measure was the greater by reason 
of the action taken by Russia in falsifi- 
cation of her solemn pledges to abstain 
from interference in the affairs of Afghan- 
istan; whilst the object could be attained 
by no other means but a British Mission, 
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because the Amir had adopted a course of 
reticence and estrangement which pro- 
scribed the resort to other agency of the 
same friendly nature. He not only closed 
his roads against us, but he steadily 
refused to answer the letters addressed 
to him by the Viceroy. 

Accordingly, Nawab Ghulam Hasan 
Khan, C.8.I., a native gentleman, who had 
formerly resided at Kabul as British 
Agent at the court of the Amir, was sent 
forward to inform Sher Ali of the approach 
of a British Mission, and to request his 
good offices for its safe conduct and 
honourable treatment on the journey 
through his territories. He was also the 
bearer of a letter addressed by the Viceroy 
to Sher Ali. The reception of our mes- 
seriger by the Amir, though not openly 
dishonourable, was by no means friendly, 
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for he was placed under strict surveillance 
bordering upon imprisonment, and was 
allowed to make no communications to his 
own government that did not first pass 
through Sher Ali’s hands and scrutiny. 
At this juncture, about the 17th July, 
Sardar Abdulla Jan, the favourite son and 
heir apparent of the Amir, died at Kabul 
of fever; and the event being made the 
most of for procrastination, the Govern- 
ment of India unhesitatingly postponed 
their business with the Amir till the ex- 
piry of the full period of forty days of 
mourning, and in the interim the Viceroy 
addressed a letter of condolence to Sher 
Ali upon his bereavement. The grief 
which left this letter unanswered, and 
deferred the attention to business on the 
side of India, was not so obstructive on 


the side of Turkistan, and messengers and 
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letters passed to and fro in hot haste 
between Kabul and Tashkand without 
intermission. In this interval the arrange- 
ments of the Mission were completed, and 
the party assembled at Peshawar early in 
September in readiness to start. To give 
the Mission the best chances of success 
and the Amir every confidence in its friend- 
liness, the Viceroy selected Sir Neville B. 
Chamberlain, an officer of high rank and 
. distinction, who had long experience and 
intimate acquaintance with the Afghan 
people and country, and was besides a per- 
sonal friend and acknowledged favourite of 
Sher Ali, for the chief command. 

It was evident, however, on the arrival 
of the Mission at Peshawar that the Amir 
had not only made no arrangements for 
its reception, but, on the contrary, had 
taken very decisive measures to prevent 
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its entering his territory. He had issued 
peremptory orders to the officers in com- 
mand of his frontier outposts to close the 
road against us, should we attempt a pas- 
sage, and to use force if necessary to 
prevent our passing the frontier. At the 
same time he strengthened his garrison at 
Ali Masjid with troops from Dhaka, and 
reinforced the army collected there with 
fresh troops from the capital. And finally, 
a day or two previous to the date fixed 
for the start of the Mission, he sent 
Mirakhir Ahmad Khan, Governor of 
Jalalabad, down to the Khybar outpost 
to see that our passage was effectually 
barred. Besides these manifest signs of 
Sher Ali’s intentions, his commandant in 
the fort of Ali Masjid repeatedly and 
plainly informed the Peshawar authorities 


that his orders were positive to prevent 
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the passage of the Mission, that he had 
been reprimanded for having given pas- 
sage to Nawab Ghulam Hasan Khan, the 
Viceroy’s messenger, and that if the Mis- 
sion attempted to pass his post against 
orders and without a permit from the 
Amir, he had no alternative but to abide 
by his orders as a soldier, and to use force 
to prevent its passage. 

Such being the state of affairs, and 
time passing away with no reply, or 
probability of a reply, coming from the 
Amir, it was decided that the Mission 
should advance to the Khybar and 
put to the test the assertions of the 
Amir’s commandant at Ali Masjid. So, 
on the morning of the 20th September, 
the Mission marched from Peshawar to 
Jamrid, at the entrance to the Khybar 
Pass, and camped there; whilst Major 
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Cavagnari, accompanied by Colonel Jen- 
kins and Captain Wygram Battye, of the 
Corps of Guides, and twenty-four troopers 
of the regiment as escort, together with a 
small party of our own frontier village 
chiefs, and some representatives of the 
pass Afridis, rode on to Ali Masjid to see 
the commandant, and personally ascertain 
whether the road was open to the Mission 
or not. The commandant, Fyz Muham- 
mad Khan, met Major Cavagnari and 
Colonel Jenkins (who with a few atten- 
dants advanced somewhat from the rest 
of their small party) at a spot a few 
hundred yards outside the fort, and in 
the course of the parley that ensued told 
them plainly what he had before com- 
municated to the Peshawar Commissioner, 
namely, that his orders were to prevent 
the passage of the Mission, and that if it 
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attempted to pass after this warning, he 
would be obliged to open fire upon it to 
turn it back. Fyz Muhammad also drew 
attention to the fact of Major Cavagnari 
being attended by a party of Afridi tribes- 
men, subjects of the Amir, and properly 
under his own command; censured him 
for seducing them from ‘their allegiance, 
and said that, had he acted on strictly 
military principles, instead of on friendly 
motives, he would have been justified in 
firing upon the armed party approaching 
his fort in company with the Major. The 
refusal of a passage having been clearly 
established, and the conversation trenching 
upon delicate ground, amongst an audience 
continuously growing by fresh arrivals 
from the fort, Major Cavagnari skil- 
fully brought the interview to a close, 


and both parties returned on their respec- 
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tive ways, Major Cavagnari and Fyz 
Muhammad shaking hands on departure 
as on meeting. 

On the following. day Sir N. Chamber- 
lain returned to Peshawar with his camp, 
and the Mission was then and there 
dissolved, and the Viceroy’s messenger 
recalled from Kabul. Thus came to a 
crisis the for years unsatisfactory, and of 
late unsafe, state of our relations with the 
Amir of Kabul. The rebuff of the Mission 
was decided, and the rejection of this last 
effort to adjust differences by friendly 
means premeditated. Sher Ali’s act was 
meant to be insulting, and the insult was 
all the greater because it was unprovoked, 
and in the face of a long-enduring forbear- 
ance, such as no other great government 
would have had the courage to show. 
The conduct of Sher Ali throughout the 
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course that has culminated in this final 
step of his beyond the pale of consideration 
from the British Government, is what was 
foreseen and predicted by those who have 
had opportunities of learning the Afghan 
character, and studying Afghan politics. 
The occasion is a good warning to us to 
trust no more to a broken reed. Sher 
Ali’s conduct towards the British Govern- 
ment in this his defection from its alliance, 
and rejection of its friendship, is condemned 
by a very large portion of his own subjects, 
and by public opinion in India generally. 
It is the result of the instability and fickle 
ambition of the Afghan character, when 
let loose to its own devices, without the 
restraint of a paramount and guiding 
authority. It is the fruit of the exclusive 
policy initiated by Dost Muhammad and 
left by him as a legacy to his successors, 
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whereby the country was hedged about 
with a wall of ignorance and prejudice, 
and kept stationary in its medizval bar- 
barism, whilst the rest of the world around 
it was advancing in the paths of civiliza- 
tion. 

On the rejection of its friendly Mission 
by the Amir, the Government of India 
had no alternative but the resort to 
force. Orders were promptly issued for 
the assemblage of an army for service in 
the field, and it was expected that the 
Amir’s insult would be at once avenged by 
the invasion of his territory. The British 
Government, however, averse to hasty 
action, resolved to give the Amir yet 
another opportunity of recovering his 
forfeited place in its friendship, and, ac- 
cordingly the Government of India, post- 
poning immediate action, addressed an 
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ultimatum to Sher Ali, and granted him 
up to the 20th November for a satisfactory 
reply—the period of grace allowing ample 
time for an answer. The date fixed upon 
in due course came, but with it no reply. 
Sher Ali was obdurate, and obstinately . 
maintained his silence. The order went 
forth, and on thé morrow the British arms 
crossed the frontier into Afghan territory, 
and war against Sher Ali became an 
accomplished fact. 

How and where the war now begun is 
destined to terminate, time will show. 
But it will be our own fault, if, with the 
opportunity now before us, we do not 
- settle the question of our Indian frontier 
in this direction once and for all. It 
behoves us to remember, and the fact 
requires to be impressed upon our minds, 


that in our invasion of Afghanistan now, 
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it is not the Amir of Kabul that we have 
to deal with alone, but with the fate and 
disposal of the entire territory over which 
we have recognized his rule, and which we 
have made for him what itis. But for 
our consistent aid and countenance, and 
very material support during the past 
thirty years, the rule and possessions of 
the Amir of Kabul would never have 
extended beyond the province of that 
name itself. The country would have 
remained a dismembered state held 
piecemeal by local native chiefs, eter- 
nally at feud with each other, and in- 
triguing with foreigners for the main- 
tenance of their several isolated positions. 
For the possession and retention of Kan- 
dahar, Herat, and Balkh the Amir Sher 
Ali Khan is indebted to the British 
Government; and it behoves us to take 
M 
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care that—either through the act of Sher 
Ali, or the interference of any other power 
—the solidarity of the Afghan possessions 
is not destroyed or damaged by our 
invasion. 

We have now in entering Afghanistan 
to provide not only for its internal security 
and order, but we have also to provide 
for the safety of its frontiers against 
external aggression and intrigue. And the 
only way in which these objects of vital 
importance to the success of our enter- 
prise, and of lasting benefit to the empire, 
can be attained with any prospect of a 
satisfactory and stable result, is by our 
taking their arrangement, execution, and 
control directly into our own hands. 
With British garrisons at Kabul, Kan- 
dahar, Herat, and Balkh—for which the 
existing army of India with but slight 
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increment is amply sufficient in ordinary 
times—Afghanistan will be pacified, and 
Russia in the direction of Persia and 
Bukhara be deprived of an object of am- 
bition and field of intrigue. 

Afghanistan thus secured, her people 
around these centres of protection will 
devote themselves to industry and the 
profits of a for long untilled soil. And 
prosperity radiating will soon spread over 
the country to the development of its 
rich treasures and internal resources, and 
to the speedy creation of a real bulwark 
of the British Empire in India. Of the 
realization of this picture we have solid 
grounds of hope in the brilliant results 
of the experiment of British rule over the 
million of our Afghan subjects on the 
Trans-Indus frontier. And that, too, 
under the disadvantageous circumstances 

M 2 
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of their contact with the independent and 
lawless hill-tribes, who are free from the 
pressure and control of any government 
or fixed authority behind them. 

Leaving alone the discussion of the 
military and political aspects of our occu- 
pation of Afghanistan as questions for the 
consideration and settlement of govern- 
ments, let us inquire who the people of 
Afghanistan are, and see what are their 
affinities and relations with the a 
of Hindustan. 

The Afghan nation, as understood by 
us, comprises all the inhabitants proper 
of Afghanistan. And this leads to the 
inquiry—What is Afghanistan? Literally, 
the word means “place or country of 
the Afghan,” as Hindustan does of the 
Hindu, and Turkistan of the Turk, &c. 
But it is net a geographical term in the 
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same sense as the examples mentioned. 
Nor is it the name used by the Afghans 
themselves to designate their country. 
The term appears to have come into pro- 
minent use only in modern times, to desig- 
nate the territory in which the Afghan is 
the dominant raece—just as Balochistan 
signifies the territory of the Baloch. Both 
at the same time being divisions of an 
extensive geographical area known by the 
name of Khorassan. And this is the term 
used by both Afghan and Baloch to de- 
signate their native country—the terms 
Afghanistan and Balochistan being em- 
ployed only by foreigners. 

The word Khorassan itself is said to be 
a mere eupbonism of Khoristan or “the 
country of the sun,” “the place of light.” 
Or, in other words, “the Hast,” ‘the 


Orient,” as being the easternmost or Indian 
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province of the ancient Persian Empire— 
of the empire of Cyrus and Darius, The 
terminal word stan or istaén means, when 
affixed in combination with another word, 
“the place where a thing abounds,” as 
kohistan, *‘the place of hills, highlands,” 
or gulistan, “the place of flowers, a gar- 
den,” or nayistan, “the place of reeds, a 
reedy swamp,” or inglistan, “ England, the 
country of the English,” and so on. 
Amongst themselves, however, the Af- 
ghans more commonly speak of their 
country as Pukhtin-khwa, “ Pathan coun- 
try,” or Watan-khwa, “ Home country ’— 
the terminal word in their own language 
signifying ‘‘side, quarter, tract, coast.” 
But these terms carry with them the pre- 
cise definition of the country actually 
peopled by the Pukhttn themselves, in 
distinction to the territory peopled by 
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foreign tribes amongst them or connected 
with them, as Kafiristan by the Kafir, and 
Hazarajat by the Hazara, &c., within the 
integral area of Khorassan. 

Again, the term Khorassan is used to 
designate a well-known geographical area, 
as well as a distinct portion of it, just as 
the word England is used to designate the 
whole island as well as a distinct portion 
of it. The limits of the whole area are 
held to be the Indus river on the east, and 
the desert of Yazd on the west; the river 
Oxus (in its ancient course) on the north, 
and the Arabian sea on the south. That 
is to say, Khorassan is bounded on the east 
by Hindustan or India, and on the west 
by Iran or Persia; on the north by Turan 
or Turkistan—which was called by the 
Arab conquerors Mawardanahar, “ beyond 


the river,’ or Transoxiana—and on the 
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south by the sea. The lesser portion of 
this region—designated by the same name 
as the whole—is a narrow strip of high- 
land country which lies north and south 
along its western coasts. It is generally 
distinguished as Irani Khorassan on ac- 
count of its long possession—in the 
modern age, only interrupted by the short- 
lived conquest of the Durrani—by the 
Persians, who, indeed, in the thirteenth 
century held the whole region down to 
the Indus. How they came to lose this 
territory we need not here delay to in- 
“ quire; but we may note that their hold 
of it appears to have been finally shaken 
by the invasion of Changiz Khan during 
the first half of that century. In fact, this 
Mongol conqueror, like his predecessor 
Sabaktakin the Turk, in his devastating 


course over the country, produced a very 
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considerable dislocation of the population, 
and left a powerful colony of his country- 
men firmly planted in the stronghold of the 
territory, where they are to this day, as 
we shall see farther on. Changiz at the 
time of his invasion found the Peshawar 
valley held by Irac or Persian troops, and 
the adjoining valley of Swat—which was 
then called Swati Gabri, or Swat of the 
Gabr—a stronghold of the Fire-worship- 
pers. That the Persians dominated this 
region for long after the catastrophe of 
the Mongol invasion is certain, for under 
their recovered sway the Mongol colony 
forgot its mother tongue and learned the 
Persian. At this period, and onwards 
up to the time of the Mughal conquest 
under Babur, the language of Kho- 
rassan was Persian, the Pukhto and 
other dialects being confined to the hill- 
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regions and inaccessible corners of the 
country. 

The limits of Irani Khorassan are not 
well defined, and would appear to be more 
of a political than of a tribal or geo- 
graphical character. The country gene- 
rally may be said to comprise the suc- 
cession of elevated valleys and plateaux 
which echelon the range of hills extending 
from Mashhad in the north to Korian in 
the south, together with the strip of 
country skirting its base on either side. 
In fact, if it had not remained a possession 
of Persia, the distinction of name would 
not have arisen, and the territory would 
have formed part of the province or 
country of Hari, to which it properly 
belongs. It is, however, separated from 
Herat by a belt of desert and sand which 
extends north and south between Khaf and 
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Sistan. As it is, this region forms a but- 
tress of hills on the west side of Khorassan 
corresponding with that on the east side 
formed by the range of the Suleman 
mountains—the two being connected to- 
wards the north by the cross range of the 
Hindu Kush and its western prolonga- 
tions. 

These three mountain barriers, with 
their kohdaman, or “mountain skirt,” 
along the outer base of each, form the 
true boundaries of Khorassan—boundaries 
which, as before mentioned, are the Indus 
on the east, the Oxus in the line of its 
ancient course on the north, and the 
desert of Yazd on the west. The region 
thus defined is the Khorassan of the 
ancient Persian Empire—its province of 
India—and up to the time of the Arab 
conquest in the eighth century of our era 
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Persian was the common language of the 
country, and the Persian was its dominant 
people. The language is still spoken, and 
with but comparatively little change, in 
several parts of the. country inhabited by 
the representatives of its ancient rulers—as 
in Sistan and Makran towards the south- 
west, and in Ghorband and Badakhshan 
towards the north-east, as well as in many 
parts of the interior of Balochistan and 
Afghanistan, where the Parsiwan and the 
Tajik are found at the present day. And 
it is the language of the Hazara Mongols 
in Ghor. 

Khorassan, then, is the region buttressed 
against Iran on the west, and Hindustan on 
the east, and Turkistan on the north by 
great mountain ranges, the two first of 
which abut upon the Arabian sea towards 


the south—in which direction they are con- 
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nected by a cross-line of bold cliffs and sea 
coast. The whole region is mountainous 
and elevated, and presents a very diversified 
aspect, so far as concerns its physical con- 
figuration. And the remarkable feature of 
this region is that its interior has no river 
that reaches the sea. The mountains in 
the north are more or less clothed with 
forests; in the south they are bare; whilst 
in both directions the valleys are fertile 
and watered by perennial streams. The 
central region spreads out into wide plains 
or steppes, and these are coursed by rivers 
which concentrate in the south-west of the 
area, where the space is occupied by a vast 
desert of moving sands. As may be 
naturally understood, the valleys in the 
north and south are the principal centres of 
population—they are, apart from the cities, 
the sites where the population is densest. 
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The climate of the region is as diver- 
sified as its surface, the seasons being 
largely affected by the natural configura- 
tion of the land. Spring and summer, 
which are delightful seasons and mild or 
temperate in the sheltered valleys and on 
the elevated plateaux, are tryingly hot 
and arid, or intolerably scorching on the 
steppes and borders of the desert, and 
amongst the bare rocky hills of the south. 
The autumn and winter, which in the 
sheltered valleys of the north are severe 
only from the hardships of snow, are 
rigorous on the elevated plateaux of the 
south and the wide steppes of the central 
region from the blighting effects of keen 
winds and biting frosts. In the north the 
people are fair or rufous, in the south they 
are dusky or black. 

Considered from a national as well as 
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political point of view, Khorassan com- 
prises two great countries with many 
points of resemblance, few of divergence— 
they are Balochistan and Afghanistan. 
The distinction between the two is of 
modern date and more of a political 
nature, the ancient polity having been one 
and the same for both. In fact, the 
Afghan and Baloch consider each other 
of allied race—as brethren descended from 
a common stock. Balochistan is the smaller 
country of the two, and occupies only the 
southern portion of the whole region. 

In the time of the ancient sovereignty 
of India its people were Budhist, and in 
that of Persia they were Magian (Magh, 
Gabr) as to religion. Relics of both these 
religions are still extant in the country. 
Of the first in the cheda or “funeral pillars,” 
which are still erected by the Brahoe no- 
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mads, as well as in the wedding-rings 
formed by them of stones set in circles on 
their pasture-grounds (see my “Indus to 
the Tigris:” Triibner and Co.). The funeral 
pillars, though the fact is unknown to the 
people of the present day, who are pro- 
fessedly—and very much more so than 
practically—Musalman, are the representa- 
tives of the Budhist chaitiya or chorien, 
which is still in full force in the Budhist 
countries of Nepal and Ladak, and is to be 
traced amongst the Afghans and Pathans 
in the tsalai, or the heap of stones piled 
over the graves of their saints and religious 
martyrs. The wedding-rings, on the other 
hand, are emblems of the yunilingam type 
adopted from the Brahmin, whose religion 
supplanted that of Buddha. And of the 
other in the gabr or gaur-band or gaur-basta 
—the stone platforms of the déash-kada or 
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“fire temple.” The term gaurband or 
gaurbasta of itself gives no clue to the 
real object and nature of these structures. 
The meaning conveyed by the term is 
simply something “made or built up by 
the Gabr,” and is evidently one employed 
by foreigners. Probably the name was first 
applied to these relics of the Fire-worship- 
pers by the early Arab conquerors, who 
swept them and theirs clean out of the 
country, or else by their successors, who, as 
Musalmans and iconoclasts, cared nothing 
for the antiquities of the pagan and the 
infidel. However, putting aside the con- 
sideration of Balochistan and its people— 
the subject, full of interest as it is, not 
being immediately connected with the 
purpose of our present inquiry—let us 
confine our attention to Afghanistan and 
the Afghan people, 
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By Afghanistan is meant the northern 
division of the Korassan country previously 
defined. Its southern limits, from the 
river Indus, westward are along the line 
of the valleys of Sibi, Peshin, and Sho- 
rawak to the desert of Sistan, and that 
province itself. The country is divided 
into numerous districts, many of which 
retain ancient names, the origin and sig- 
nification of which are subjects inviting 
investigation, whilst others are named 
after the tribes now occupying them. But 
besides these, there are several large 
divisions of the territory which consti- 
tute distinct countries or provinces with 
marked differences between them. The 
principal of these are Roh and Kabul, 
Zabul and Sistan, Hari and Ghor, and 
Balkh and Badakhshan. The limits of 


none of them are very clearly defined, and 
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as employed at the present day the several 
terms are used very loosely in the coupled 
connexion above given. Thus Roh and 
Kabul are often spoken of as one and the 
same country, yet there are parts of Roh: 
which are not Kabul, and there are parts 
of Kabul which are not Roh. And this, 
apart altogether from the political sense in 
which the name Kabul is used (from the 
fact of its being the recognized seat of 
government) to designate the entire terri- 
tory of the kingdom or khanate. And so 
it is with Zabul and Sistan, the latter being 
spoken of as Zabul, but all Zabul not being 
Sistan. In other words, Kabul and Zabul, 
or Kabulistan and Zabulistan, are two 
great divisions of country: one of which 
contains Roh and the other Sistan. It is 
to some extent the same with Hari and 
. Ghor, and to a lesser extent also with the 
N 2 
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Balkh and Badakhshan provinces. Still, 
notwithstanding this loose application of the 
names, there is a distinction between the 
several countries to which they properly 
belong, and I propose to consider each 
separately in as brief terms as possible. 
Roh is said to have the same signification 
as Koh, which means “ Mountain,” and in- 
cludes all the country of the Suleman 
range and Khybar hills, as far as it is 
occupied by Pathans. That is to say, from 
Bajaur and Boner in the north, to Sibi and 
Peshin in the south; and from the river 
Indus on the east, to Ghazni and the 
Khwaja Amran range on the west. The 
people of this country call themselves 
Rohilai, and are known in India as Ro- 
hilla. In Persia and western countries 
they are more generally styled Sulemani, a 
term which is familiar to the people of the 
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central part of the region only. In Eng- 
lish the terms Roh and Rohilai are correctly 
rendered by “Highlands” and “ High- 
lander.” During the successive invasions 
of India by Mahmid of Ghazni in the 
tenth century whole tribes of these hill- 
people, with their families and flocks, 
accompanied his armies as military colo- 
nists, and settled in different parts of the 
conquered territory; notably in the district 
to the north of Oude, which is named 
after them Rohilkand—a district which 
there are grounds for believing was the 
home of their remote ancestors. These 
Highlanders are a very martial people, and 
addicted to soldiering. Large numbers of 
them are to be found in the ranks of our 
Native army, and amongst the forces 
maintained by our feudatory princes and 
chiefs. 
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Kabul is the name of the country 
between Ghazni and Sufed Koh, on the 
south, and the Hindu Kush on the north. 
The Lohgar valley is its southern district, 
and the Pughman hills on the Hazara 
border of Ghor form its western boundary. 
The eastern limit is defined by the Kunar 
river and Chitral valley; though by some 
it is held to extend to the Indus from the 
junction of the Kabul river northwards to 
the vicinity of Gilgit. But for this exten- 
sion there is no justification, the whole of 
the tract between the Kunar or Chitral 
river, and this portion of the Indus, being 
independent territory, and called Yaghistan 
or “unconquered country.’ The northern 
part of Kabul up to the watershed of 
Hindu Kush is called Kohistan or “ High- 
lands,” and that part of it on the southern 
slopes of Hindu Kush is distinguished as 
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Kafiristan, or the “ Kafir country,” the 
country of the Pagans or Infidels—it is 
altogether independent. Kafiristan, as 
will be gathered from its meaning, is not a 
geographical term. In the early centuries 
of the establishment of Islam in these 
regions the term was applied to a very 
extensive area held by peoples who refused 
the new religion, and it included all the 
inaccessible country on both sides of the 
Hindu Kush and the Himalaya, as far as 
Little Tibet or Ladak. Both Badakhshan 
and Baltistan were included in Kafiristan 
as late a8 the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Babur founded the Mughal 
Empire in India. All Yaghistan, with 
Swat and Boner, were at the same period 
included in Kafiristan. All these countries 
are now professedly Musalman, and the 
term Kafiristan at the present day is limited 
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to a very restricted and gradually diminish- 
ing area on the southern slopes of Hindu 
Kush, directly to the north of Kabul. All 
the converted portion of the former Kafiri- 
_ stan to the south of the Himalaya and 
Hindu Kush, as far as the Pathan limits in 
Bajaur and Boner, is called collectively 
Kohistan. 
Zabul is the old name of the country to 
| the south of Kabul, and is not now in 
general use, though well known to the 
people, the modern term Kandahar having 
superseded it, except perhaps in books. It 
includes all the country from Ghazni west- 
ward to the river Helmand as far as Bust 
or Bost (now in ruins), together with the 
country about the sources of that river, or 
drained by its upper course. It is a very 
" extensive region, but is not so densely 
peopled as is Kabul. Its southern limit is 
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Peshin, and its eastern the range of the 
Kach Tobah hills, ‘which connects the 
Khwaja Amran with the western offshoots 
from the Sufed Koh to the south of 
Ghazni. Ghazni itself forms the north- 
eastern limit, whilst the northern is 
formed by the Siyah Koh range of Ghor. 
This division is not well watered, and is 
more open than any other part of the 
country except Sistan, with which it is 
continuous. 

Sistan, formerly called Sijistan, and 
known also by the name of Nimroz, is 
the country which fills the south-west 
corner of Afghanistan up to the Helmand, 
between Bust and Girishk; though by 
some it is held to extend up to the vicinity 
of Ghazni—in fact, to include all the coun- 
try drained by the Helmand. In former 


times it was a very flourishing province 
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of Persia, but was. finally depopulated 
and ruined by Nadir; and after his death 
it was incorporated with the Durrani 
Empire, until partitioned by the Arbitra- 
tion of 1872. The country, especially 
Sistan proper—the basin of the Helmand 
—has never recovered its former pros- 
perity, and is now very thinly peopled by 
a remnant of the ancient possessors, mixed 
up with outlaws and castaways from the 
neighbouring countries, and encroached 
upon by Afghan and Baloch colonists. 
The Persians, however, who have now 
recovered the best part of the region, are 
gradually restoring it from its long neglect 
and decay; and if they possessed the 
energy and enterprise of Europeans, would 
soon make it a very valuable acquisition. 
Hari is the country of Herat, the 
ancient Aria, and lies to the north of 
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Sistan. It forms the western province of 
Khorassan, and was incorporated with Af-. 
ghanistan by the founder of the Durrani 
Empire. It has been maintained ever 
since as part of the kingdom, though shorn 
of its outlying districts of Ghani, Birjand, 
Zawah, &c., up to Kochan and Chinaran 
during the reign of his successor. It is a 
fertile country, and important as the key 
of Afghanistan from the west and north. 
It forms a mountain barrier for Afghan- 
istan on the west, as Roh does on the east. 
Its people are called Haravi or Herati, and 
consist of Parsiwans, Tajiks, and Hazara 
Mongols. Its political boundary on the 
side of Persia is the strip of desert which 
extends from Sistan to Khaff, and thence 
the line of the Hari Rud, or Herat river, 
to the vicinity of Sarakhs. Its southern 
limit is the district of Sabzwar, and the 
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northern the Turkman desert, whilst to 
east it extends to the skirt of the Ghor 
hills and the Murghab river. 

Ghor is the mountainous country—as 
its name signifies—which is situated be- 
tween Herat and Kabul in one direction, 
and Kandahar and Balkh in the other. It 
is formed by the western prolongations of 
Hindu Kush, and is peopled by a number 
of Mongol tribes who were settled here as 
military colonists by Changiz Khan—as 
Rohilkand was colonized with Rohillas 
by Mahmid of Ghazni—after the expulsion 
and extermination of the original Persian 
possessors. Its people are collectively 
styled Hazara by the Afghans, and it is 
the term by which they speak of them- 
selves. The term is also employed to 
designate their country. In both cases on 


account of the original military disposition 
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of the colony. In Persian Hazara means 
a division or disposition by thousands, 
and in its application here is the equivalent 
of the Tatar term tuman, or camp, or mili- 
tary division. The region is watered by 
the sources and upper courses of the Herat 
and Murghab rivers, and very. little is 
known about it; for though included in 
Afghanistan, it is entirely independent as 
regards its interior districts, whilst its 
outskirts in the direction of Kabul, Kan- 
dahar, Herat, and Balkh only pay revenue 
on pressure. Its people are Shia’ Musal- 
mans of the Ali [lahi sect, who believe in 
the divinity of Ali. 

Balkh is the strip of country between 
the northern base of Hindu Kush and its 
western prolongation, and the river Oxus 
as far as Khwaja Salih, and thence across 
an arid desert to the Sarakhs frontier. By 
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some this part of the line is held to be 
along the course of the ancient bed of the 
river. The western limit. is at the Mur- 
ghab river, and the eastern at Cunduz. It 
is an important frontier province, as it com- 
mands Herat on one side, and Kabul on 
the other. It is now in a very neglected 
and unsettled state, but under a secure 
and good government is capable of much. 
development. At present the territory is 
divided amongst a number of different races, 
mostly Tajik and Mongol, with some Uzbak 
and Turk colonists from the other side of 
the river, and a few camps of nomade 
Turkmans. All are subjects of the Af- 
ghan, and as a rule very turbulent ones, 
there being very few, if any, Afghan tribes 
_ settled amongst them, and only a small 
garrison of the Kabul army at Tashkur- 


ghan. The province was first incorporated 
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with the Durrani Empire by Ahmad Shah, 
was lost in the reign of his successor, and 
finally recovered to the kingdom by the 
Amir Dost Muhammad Khan in 1850. 
Badakhshan is the country in the north- 
east corner of Afghanistan, and comprises 
all the territory drained by the sources of 
the Oxus as far west as the Wakhsh river, 
beyond which lie the Turk districts of 
Caratakin and Hissar. It is a poor and 
mountainous country throughout, and com- 
prises the plain of Fyzabad with the 
tributary valleys of Darwaz, Roshan, Shu- 
ghuan, and Wakhan. It has only in part 
been recently added to the Afghan domi- 
nions—to which it had been lost (except 
as a nominal tributary to the Amir Dost 
Muhammad Khan) since the death of 
Ahmad Shah, Durrani—through the good 
offices of the British Government, and the 
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political frontier is now at the Panja river. 
The rest of the country is independent, 
but is fast passing under Russian influence 
for want of consideration and support on 
the side of Kabul or India. Its hidden 
mineral wealth is entirely unexplored, and 
the mines of ruby and turquoise, for which 
the region has long been celebrated, are 
altogether neglected and undeveloped. Iron 
of excellent quality is also found in this 
country. Its people are pure Arians of 
the ancient Persian stock, with many 
Tajiks amongst them. 

Such must here suffice for our very brief 
enumeration of the principal countries in- 
cluded within the limits of Afghanistan. 
_ Let us now note who are the people in- 

habiting and possessing them. And this 
we will do in the briefest manner com- 
patible with the fair comprehension of the 
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‘subject, for to treat each case fully would 
easily fill volumes—volumes too of very 
interesting matter. 

As before mentioned, the term Afghan 
is commonly employed by us to designate 
the inhabitants of Afghanistan collectively. 
The term, however, strictly speaking, is 
applicable only to one section of the 
people, and that by no means the most 
numerous in the country. The people of 
Afghanistan, in fact, are not a mixed race 
in the sense of miscegenation; on the 
contrary, they are a conglomeration of 
several distinct nationalities which do not 
intermarry, and each of which maintains 
its own traditions, and customs, and dia- 
lects, more or less completely distinct from 
the others. The Afghan is merely the 
dominant race amongst them, and, though 
figuring prominently in the history of the 

vy) 
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country from a very early period—and 
more especially since the introduction of 
Islam by Mahmid of Ghazni—has only 
attained its present imdependence and 
position of dominance since the middle 
of last century. 

The Afghans claim an Israelitish descent 
(see my “Journal of a Mission to Kan- 
dahar in 1857-8,’ Smith, Elder, and Co., 
London), and call themselves ‘*Bani Israil.”’ 
They are proud of and lay great stress on 
this title, and consider themselves a pecu- 
liar people, distinct from those amongst 
whom they are now settled. Yet they 
call themselves Pukhtin in common with 
the rest of the Pukhto-speaking tribes. 
But they are careful to make the differ- 
ence, and excluding other Pukhtins from 
their genealogies, do not admit that they 


are true Afghans. In other words, all 
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Afghans are Pukhtins, but all the Pukh- 
tins are not Afghans. From this it 
would appear that a national language is 
the bond of connexion. According to 
their own accounts, they were originally 
carried away into captivity from Palestine 
to Media by Nebuchadnezzar. Subse- 
quently they emigrated to Ghor; and 
thence they finally spread over the country 
to their present locations. The nation, 
as it exists to-day, traces its descent from 
a common ancestor named Kais or Kish, 
through three great branches named Ba- 
tan, Ghurghusht, and Saraband, or Sara- 
baur. This Kais, they say, was one of 
the early disciples of Muhammad, and 
converted his people to the new faith pro- 
mulgated by the Arabian prophet. The 
prophet changed his name to ’Abdurrashid 
—‘the servant of the Guide” (God)—and 
0 2 
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as he was to be the master-guide of his 
people in the way they should go, he gave 
him the title of ‘* Pahtan,” which is said 
to signify ‘‘rudder” in the Syrian lan- 
guage. Of the three great tribes said to 
be descended from this apostle of Islam, 
the first is said to have emigrated to 
Hindustan, and there become lost amongst 
its people; the second—which appears to 
have derived its name from its location in 
Ghor—also largely emigrated to India; 
whilst the third—which appears to be 
named after its real Indian parentage, 
Sarabaur, being the Pukhto form of Surya- 
bans, “‘ the Solar race,” the Rajput of Hin- 
dustan—remained in their native seats. In 
this traditionary account, it will be noticed, 
no provision is made for the disposal of 
the other Afghans cotemporary with Kais. 
Nor have the Afghans at this time any 
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knowledge of their fate or whereabouts. 
Now, though distinguishing themselves 
from other Pukhtins in lineage, the Af- 
ghan in no respect differs from them in 
language or polity, both alike being bound 
by the Pukhtin code or “ Pukhtinwali”— 
an unwritten law, which, though some- 
what modified by the ordinances of Islam, 
is very similar in character and principle 
to that given by Moses to the Hebrews; 
and it has besides so many points of re- 
semblance to the Rajput customs as to 
raise the suspicion of a real connexion. 
It is possible that the Afghan really may 
be an Israelite, as he asserts, who has 
become absorbed into Rajput tribes; for 
whole colonies of the latter people are 
known by the records of history to have 
moved into Afghanistan with the Pandu 
kings after their defeat in the great con- 
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test on the field of Kurukshetr, ‘the field 
of the Kuru” near Thanesar, north of 
Delhi—the Mahabharat fought between the 
Suryabans and the Chandrabans, the Solar 
race and the Lunar race, for sovereignty 
in India at the dawn of Indian history. 
Whatever his origin, however, the Afghan 
is now, and has been for ages, completely 
identified as an Indian. The Afghans— 
or Durranis, as they have since their 
independence as a nation styled them- 
selves,—are now settled principally in 
the~Kandahar country, and especially in 
the valleys drained by the sources of the 
Helmand river—a region which may be 
considered as their real home. From it 
they extend westwards into the border 
districts of Sistan and Herat as Popalzai 
and Alikozai; to the eastward they extend 
as far as the Tobah hills, which are held 
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by the Achakzai and Saddozai; to the 
north-eastward they spread into Kabul as 
Barakzai; and thence through the ancient 
Gandaria, held by the Mahmandzai or 
Mohmands, to Bajaur, Swat, and Buner 
(the Greek Massagaur) and the adjoining 
portion of the Peshawar valley as the 
Yusufzai. In Kabul and Kandahar they 
share the soil with other peoples, but in 
the hill-tracts and Peshawar they possess 
the land entirely. 

Next to the Afghan as the dominant 
people comes the Pukhtin as the national 
people. The Pukhtin or Pathan, as dis- 
tinct from the Afghan, is located alto- 
gether on the eastern coasts of the 
country—on the Suleman range and its 
offshoots—and includes a great variety of 
tribes who are only bound together by a 


common language and code, and in other 
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respects are more or less antagonistic, 
with rival interests and avoidance of 
intermarriage. In India this people is 
known by the name of Pathan, which is 
merely the Hindustani form of Pukhtana 
—the plural of Pukhttin—whatever be the 
value of the native tradition as to the 
Syrian title bestewed by the Arabian 
Prophet on his apostle to*the Afghans. 
According to the current idea the 
term Pukhtin—plural Pukhtana—means a 
** Highlander,” and Pukhto or Pushto “the 
language of the Highlanders,” and the 
derivation is thus explained. Pukhta or 
Pushta—the former harsh form is used in 
the east, and the latter soft form in the 
- west of the country—means a “hill” or 
* bank,” or * elevated land ;’? Pukhtun or 
Pushtun the inhabitant of that land; and 
Pukhto or Pushto the language spoken 
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by him. This looks simple enough, but 
there are certain important facts which 
militate against itg validity. In the first 
place, the term Pukhtin is. not by Pathans 
themselves—though it is by strangers— 
applied to all the inhabitants of the high- 
lands occupied by that people, nor to all 
those who, dwelling amongst them, use 
that language and that only. On the 
contrary, foreigners—settled for ages 
amongst them—are carefully debarred 
the title of Pukhttn by its proper owners, 
and are severally distinguished according 
to their origin as Hindki, Gujar, Tajik, 
Turk, Uzbak, Hindu, Jat, &c., as the case 
may be; and these foreigners themselves 
severally never claim the title of Pukhtin, 
except perhaps when they come down to 
lower India and adopt the term to indi- 
cate whence they come. Pukhtun, then, is 
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a distinct national title, and Pukhtin-khwa 
the name of the country inhabited by the 
Pukhtin, and Pukhto the language spoken 
by that people. It is probable that the 
terms are identical with the Pactyi and 
Pactyea of Herodotus. In the mouth of 
an Afridi of the Khybar the pronunciation 
favours the latter view—apart altogether 
from other considerations—for he calls him- 
self Pakhtun, and his language Pakhto. 

Of the several tribes reckoned as Pukhtin 
or Pathan several are evidently of Indian 
origin, judging from their names, such as the 
Khatrini (Khatri or Hindu military caste), 
Sheorani (Shiva sect of Hindus), Kakar 
(Gakar tribe of Indians in the north 
Panjab), Tori (Tuari tribe of Rajputs), &c. 
All these Pathan tribes are located on the 
Suleman and Khybar ranges from the 
‘Kabul river in the north to the Kaura or 
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Vahou Pass in the south. This pass © 
debouches on the Indus riverain opposite 
Dera Fatah Khan, in the middle of the 
Derajat, and marks the boundary between 
the Pathan and the Baloch. All to the 
southward of this is held by the Baloch, 
except a small tract held by the Khatranis, 
who are here isolated amongst the Baloch. 
As before mentioned, the Pathans of this 
region are sometimes called Sulemani, after 
the range of hills they inhabit, but gene- 
rally the term is restricted to the tribes in 
the centre of the range. Some of the 
tribes, as the Waziris, Lohanis, Kakars, 
Ghilzais, &c., are also known by the name 
Povindia or Parwindia, a term—derived 
from the Persian parwinda, a “bale of 
merchandise,’—which signifies their oc- 
cupation as ‘packmen,” “mercantile 
travellers,” &c., for they are the people ) 
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who drive the caravans to and fro between 
Khorassan and Hindustan, and monopolize 
the whole carrying trade of the country. 
Connected with the Afghan and gene- 
rally reckoned as a Pathan is the Ghilzai. 
His language is the Pukhto, and his man- 
‘ners and customs assimilate to those of 
the Afghan, with whom he is an orthodox 
Sunni Musalman. But he is professedly 
of a different origin, and never styles 
himself anything but Ghilji. He has no 
knowledge why he sticks to this term as 
his patronymic, beyond the fact that he is 
not an Afghan nor a Pathan, though now 
he is more or less blended with them by 
intermixture of territory, and to a small 
extent by intermarriage also. The Ghilzais 
are supposed to have come into the country 
with Sabaktakin the Turk in the tenth 
century, and to be representatives of the 
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Turk tribe of Khilich which was anciently 
located on the upper course of the Jax- 
artes. They are a very numerous and 
powerful tribe, and extend from the west 
side of the Khybar to Kabul, and thence 
across the western emanations of the 
Sufed Koh to Ghazni, and onwards down 
the Tarnak valley to Kandahar and Peshin, 
in which latter localities their chief tribes 
are the Hotak, Tokhi, and Tarin. Their 
chiefs take a leading part in the politics | 
of the country, and since the accession 
of the Barakzai to power, have always 
exercised considerable influence at the 
court of Kabul. Unlike the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen, they are said to be 
generally hostile to the British and friendly 
to the Russian. They are a pre-eminently 
martial race, and only short of exercising 


the sovereignty, are quite as influential in 
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Afghanistan as the Afghan. A large por- 
tion of the tribe is still nomadic in its 
habits. Those in Kabul spend the summer 
on the uplands of Sufed Koh and winter 
in Gardez, Zurmat, and the country south 
of Ghazni to Abistada. Those in Kan- 
dahar summer in the Tobah range and 
Khwaja Amran, and winter on the borders 
of the desert of Sistan along the south 
bank of the Tarnak river down to its 
junction with the Helmand. This mode 
of life, necessitating a change from the 
high to the low lands with the seasons, is 
the cause of their subjection to the go- 
vernment, for without their winter quarters 
on the plain country they could not exist 
themselves, or their flocks. 

Another principal people of Afghanistan 
is the Tajik or Tazik. The term means 
Arabian, and is applied to anything of 
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Arab origin produced or reared out of 
Arabia, and especially in Persia. For 
example, an imported Arab horse or dog, 
&c., is called Arabi, but one reared abroad 
from imported Arab stock is called Tazi. 
So Arabs who emigrated with their families 
from Arabia and settled abroad are called 
Arab (or Sayyid, if connected with the 
family of Ali), and their full-bred offspring 
also are called by the same name. But the 
offspring and descendants of Arabs who 
married women of the country in which 
they settled are called Tazik or Tajik. In 
Afghanistan the term is applied collectively 
to all the people of ancient Persian origin 
who speak their mother-tongue, and in- 
cludes Parsiwans, or pure Persians, with 
the Dihean, or Dihgan, or Dihwar, who is 
of Arab descent by a native mother, and 


also the ancient Persian inhabitants of 
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Badakhshan and Sistan. The Tajik is 
everywhere devoted to the cultivation of 
the soil, and in the towns and cities carries © 
on most of the mercantile business of the 
country, as well as providing the handi- 
craftsmen and scribes for all the usual 
pursuits and trades of domestic industry— 
neither the Afghan or other Pathan en- 
gaging in any occupation but that of the 
farmer, the soldier, and the merchant. In 
fact, throughout the country to the 
west of the Suleman range— where he 
is principally found—the Tajik is the 
servant of the Pathan; and his place 
on the east of the range is filled by the 
Hindki. 

The Hindki, like the Tajik on the other 
side of the Suleman range, is the descendant 
of Arab settlers, or of early Musalman 


converts, by Hindustani or Indian mothers. 
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He is confined almost entirely to the 
Indus provinces of Afghanistan. 

Next to the Tajik—and like him speak- 
ing a dialect of Persian—is the Mongol 
located in Ghor or Hazara. This people 
are the descendants of the military colonists 
settled in this region by Changiz Khan, 
when he subjugated Afghanistan, intent on 
the conquest of India. Though they have, 
with the exception of a few domestic terms, 
entirely lost their native language, they 
have retained the physical and physio- 
gnomic characters of their race in perfect 
integrity, and: they are as pure Mongols 
now as when they first settled here six 
hundred years ago. This is explained by 
the isolation of their position, and the 
peculiar system of Changiz Khan’s con- 
quests, to which he moved his hordes with 
their families and flocks and worldly goods, 
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as well as to the thorough manner in which 
they swept Ghor clear of its ancient in- 
habitants. As before stated, they are 
known to the Afghans by the term Hazara, 
and this is the name by which they call 
themselves, outside their own limits at all 
events. They comprise numerous divisions 
or camps all styled Hazara, and dis- 
tinguished by the addition of the tribal 
name, as Hazara Jaghuri, Hazara Cara- 
baghi, Hazara Besudi, Hazara Dih Zangi, 
Hazara Jamshedi, Hazara Char Aymaghi, 
Hazara Tymani, &c., &c. To the north, 
towards the Oxus, they come in contact 
with the mixed population of Balkh—with 
the Tajik and Usbak, the Turk and Turk- 
man, but without mixing with either. In 
fact, they intermarry with none of the 
races around them, and in the interior of 


their territory are entirely independent. 
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Finally, to the north of Kabul are the 
Kohistani people, or ‘people of the hill- 
country.” They are composed of the 
ancient Persians and the ancient Indians. 
The former as far eastward as the Alishang 
river; the other onwards thence into Kash- 
mir. The former speak Persian, and are 
‘all subjects of the Kabul Government ; 
the other speak a variety of different 
dialects, which are unintelligible to their 
neighbours in adjoining glens even— 
though, with one or two exceptions, they 
are all of cognate stock with the Sanscrit. 
These ancient Indians are divided into 
numerous small communities or tribes, 
having little intercourse with the world 
around them, and eternally at war with 
each other. They are collectively styled 
Kohistani, but are distinguished as Kafir 
or ‘Infidel,’ Musalman or ‘“ Muhamma- 
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dan,” and Nimcha or “ Half-and-half,”— 
that is to say, a new convert or the off- 
spring of a Musalman by a Kafir woman. 
These people in all the country northward 
of Chaghan Sarae up to Hindu Kush, and 
as far as the Kashmir border in Yasin are 
independent. Whilst Badakhshan and 
Wakhan on the other side of the range are 
Kabul subjects. 

The foregoing brief account of Afghanis- 
tan and the Afghans, will, it is trusted, 
enable the reader to form a clear idea of 
the past and present of the country and its 
people. At the same time it will serve to 
explain how it is that the country has never 
been able to maintain itself in any degree 
of security or prosperity as an independent 
kingdom without the support derived from 
external sources of aid—either by military 


expeditions, as in the time of the Saddozai, 
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or else by diplomatic negotiations as in the 
time of the Barakzai. It will show how the 
progress of time has altered both the 
political situation and the popular senti- 
ment of the country, and brought it back 
into closer relations with and fuller depen- 
dence upon the paramount power which 
has succeeded and taken the place of the 
great Empire of which it formerly consti- 
tuted the frontier province towards Persia 
and Turkistan. Finally, it will illustrate 
the error of trusting—without adequate 
guarantee, as we have done—the safety 
and peace of the Empire to the hands of a 
barbarous and untrustworthy neighbour, 
who claims all manner of support and 
assistance as the guardian of its most 
important frontiers, and yet scorns control 
and the free communication absolutely 


necessary under the altered circumstances 
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of his position, not only to the prosperity 
of his own kingdom, but to the well-being - 
of the paramount Empire, and who holds 
himself at liberty to dispose of his country 
and his power for or against the Empire to 
which he owes his very existence, as it may 
seem to suit his own fancy or ambition— 
forgetful alike of past favours, and the value 
of the friendship he has ejb fied. 


THE END. 
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